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Palestine (and even more), while the Arabs may be persuaded 
to accept a partition they know they cannot overthrow by 
force. At that point, therefore, a settlement might be 
reached. 

Anglo-American opinion is not likely to accept easily the 
cold-blooded realism of this approach. What has already 
happened in Palestine is proof enough of how pitiless and 
horrible the war between Arab and Jew would be, and anyone 
with a spark of humanity left in him will recoil horrified from 
the possibility that the Jewish people, already decimated by 
the Nazis and loaded with the persecution of centuries, should 
now, in the land they hoped to make their own, be exposed 
to new violence in a war they cannot win. This purely dis- 
interested and humane reaction is reinforced inthe case of 
Britain and America by the realisation that Palestine lies 
cangerously near the front line between Russian and Western 
interests in the Middle East and that nothing renders inter- 
vention so inviting or so possible as the existence of a bitter 
civil war. If there were any feasible alternative to accepting 
the arbitrament of war in Palestine, the Americans and the 
British would have the most compelling reasons for adopting 
it and carrying it out. 

Is there such an alternative ? In the past the difficulty has 
lain not only in the division of opinion between Arab and 
Jew, but in the inability of the British and American Govern- 
ments to agree even in principle. President Truman’s retreat 
from partition suggests that he has now abandoned the attempt 
to conduct American policy as though Palestine were a Zionist 
ward attached to New York State. But it gives no hint whether 
he has also abandoned the adjunct of partition—unlimited im- 
migration for the Jews. Insistence upon immigration and, in 
particular, upon the immediate admission of 100,000 Jews 
into Palestine, has proved a permanent obstacle to Anglo- 
American agreement even in principle. It may still remain. 
If, however, the President is ready to accept the reality of 
Arab opposition not only to partition but to mass Jewish 
immigration as well, it is possible to believe that the British 
and American Governments together in an earnest effort to 
reach agreement could evolve a joint policy, at least on paper. 
It might take the form of creating a separate Jewish canton or 
state in a federal Palestine, in an area smaller than that pro- 
posed by the United Nations Commission, but larger than 
the area the Jews would be likely to retain after an Arab-Jewish 
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war. It might also be possible to lessen the opposition of both 
sides by offering the Jews alternative possibilities of immigra- 
tion for their unhappy displaced persons in Europe (the passage 
of the Stratton Bill would be a helpful American contribution) 
and by assuring the Arabs of economic assistance in developi 
the Middle East. Some such scheme is conceivable, now that 
the Americans are no longer committed to the full Zionist case, 
The difficulty lies in its implementation. 

Any scheme must be initiated before the British leave Pales- 
tine. Otherwise the situation will be out of hand before the 
alternative to Arab-Jewish war has fairly been launched. But 
the British will not carry through any scheme single-handed. 
Nine months ago they still might have done so, but the murder 
of the two young sergeants brought about-one of those rare 
shifts in British public opinion which, once they have occurred, 
are irrevocable and which no statesman will challenge. There 
is only one conceivable condition under which the British could 
be persuaded to stay in Palestine and to help carry through an 
agreed Anglo-American policy, and that is if the Americans were 
prepared to carry at least half the direct military burden and 
the lion’s share of the economic cost. If the British Government 
knew that British forces in Palestine would be reinforced by 
American troops, that the heavy financial burden of restoring 
internal security in Palestine would pass in the main to 
America’s broader shoulders, and that America’s full participa- 
tion would be maintained for as long as was necessary to recon- 
cile Jew and Arab to a solution they both dislike, it is conceiy- 
able that the present British policy of withdrawal and aprés 
nous, le déluge might be reversed. 

To say so much is simply to underline the extreme improba- 
bility of such a solution, In abstract terms, it may be a better 
solution than any other. It may more fully meet the realities of 
Anglo-American strategic needs in the Middle East. It may 
give more hope in the long run to the tragic remnants of Euro- 
pean Jewry. It may offer the Arabs a better chance of improv- 
ing their economic and social conditions and of avoiding internal 
collapse and revolution. But all these possibilities splinter on 
the single fact that America will not send troops to Palestine and 
the British are no longer prepared to do so. No phrase-making 
about the United Nations or mandates or trusteeships or 
sacred trusts to humanity will cover up the stark reality. And 
since neither Britain nor America will enforce a settlement, the 
Arabs and Jews will, by bloody war, enforce their own. 





Civil Defence 


HE state of a nation’s precautions against attack by aircraft 
or projectiles is in these days the measure of its expecta- 
tion of war. Nothing can make convincing the suggestion that 
. the Great Powers intend aggressive or preventive war with the 
latest weapons so long as civil defence in America, Russia and 
Britain is virtually non-existent. So vast and complex is the 
reorganisation of home and industrial life, the location and pro- 
tection of national resources demanded by any efficient scheme 
of defence, that no Government will seriously attempt it unless 
its military advisers offer unanimous advice or incontestable 
intelligence that war is probable. Yet that is no reason why the 
basic ideas, the framework of direction and the nature of the 
training that civil defence demands should not be thought about 
and planned as carefully as the future of armies and air forces. 
What was said on behalf of the Government in last Monday’s 
debate in the House of Commons was in this respect far from 
satisfactory. 
For practical purposes civil defence is almost back where 
it was in 1937. The Civil Defence Department of the Home 
Office is exiled from Whitehall to the museum district of 


Kensington ; its staff is reduced to a faithful few with whom 
reposes the military, administrative and human experience 
collected during the air attacks of four years ; the Home Office 
officials who dismantled the wartime organisation with such 
exemplary speed are examining plans for a new structure with 
no less exemplary caution. Yet, if White Papers mean what 
they say, “the security of the United Kingdom” is “ our first 
long-term defence commitment.” And the Home Secretary 
said as long ago as November 5, 1945, that the Government 
regarded as essential its duty 

to make adequate arrangements for the protection and rescue of 


the population, for the mitigation of the effects of air attack and 
for the restoration of industries and services after attack. . . . 


The two years that have passed ‘since ‘that statement have 
been used by the faithful few to think out a new doctrine of 
civil defence. Except for some progress in research, little 
else has happened. 

Part of the new doctrine—the tactical part—is set out in 
the “ Memorandum on the Reorganisation of Civil Defence 
Services ” which was circulated in December among the repre- 
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sentative associations of local authorities. Its main features 
are four: a new and decisive role for the Army ; mobility of 
large portions of all the necessary services ; division of the 
country into target areas each covering several local authorities ; 
conceatration of commands, All these fall into the class of 
remedial measures. Preventive measures, so far as they are 
not covered by active military defence, fall under the main 
heading of “ dispersal”—of which more will be said later. 

There can be no quibbling with the proposal to draw from 
the Army the main force and reserves of mobile columns for 
rescue and restoration duties. By the beginning of next year 
training in civil defence will be universal in the Army. There 
will grow gradually out of the ranks of conscripts and Territorials 
a cadre of specialists that can be quickly mobilised to cover the 
slower deployment of civilian services. In case of heavy air 
attacks, the transport and communications of the Army would 
be normally better defended and more quickly reinforced than 
those of local authorities and civilian columns. The present 
intention is that military columns would work under the direc- 
tion of civil defence area commanders ; there is apparently to 
be no GHQ Home Forces. 

Next in the hierarchy come “local mobile services,” possibly 
based in peace-time on the police and the fire services ; 
civilian volunteers would give part-time service in peace and 
provide a large whole-time element in war. Recruitment and 
administration in peace would be local, and training would be 
provided in rescue work, first-aid, direction of the homeless, 
emergency repairs, and measures against gas and biological 
warfare. Behind these local forces come the “ static forces,” 
organised and administered by the police. Whether they will 
emerge as a combination of the old wardens’ and fireguard 
services, or whether they will consist of able-bodied civilians 
organised for self-help is not yet decided. For them too volun- 
tary peace-time training is prescribed. In line with this nation- 
wide force come an emergency medical service, civil defence 
units in factories, transport and business premises, and a special 
full-time force for the work of restoration after attacks. 


* 


So far so good. Civil defence has a sensible tactical doctrine 
which local authorities are now examining. They will doubtless 
accept it and concentrate their comments on the question of who 
pays the bill. They. will probably begin a tug-of-war with 
Whitehall—like that of 1937-38—which will delay by months 
the most tentative advance towards organisation and training. 
But the delay in this quarter is likely to be far less serious than 
that which can be foreseen in the top levels of the civil defence 
hierarchy. Mr Younger, when stating the case for the Home 
Office in the debate on civil defence, glided swiftly over this 
very slippery ground. 

The present intention is that the Ministry of Defence should 
have nothing to do with civil defence. No one knows why. To 
make matters worse, the Minister in charge of civil defence— 


Co) 
the Home Secretary——is not a member of the defence committee 
of the Cabinet, in spite of the fact that there is scarcely a subject 
discussed by that body which has not some bearing on his task. 
The new Civil Defence Committee of all departments, on which 
one would expect Ministers to sit, in fact consists of Permanent 
Under-Secretaries. Beneath this body, responsible to nothing 
more exalted than a department of the Home Office, is the newly 
formed Civil Defence Joint Planning Staff, which has yet to 
meet. With such a chain of command it will be surprising if 
either speedy or authoritative action is taken ; it is clearly the 
creation of minds more interested in maintaining the authority 
of the Home Office than in relating civil defence to the plans 
and work of the Fighting Services, 

This confusion is, of course, only one result of the prolifera- 
tion of committees which has occurred in Whitehall since the 
wartime defence organisation under the Cabinet was transformed 
into a system in which military experts are carefully subordinated 
to civil servants and “ channels ” are more important than ideas, 
Only such an environment could nourish the idea that the Home 
Secretary should be responsible for matters which lie at the very 
root of national defence—matters which in the United States 
are to be entrusted to the Department of Defence. It would 
perhaps be reasonable to rely on time to prove the weakness of 
the organisation, if it were not quite clear that its persistence 
will delay still further the working out of the strategy of civil 
defence. 

Without such a strategy no amount of sensible thinking and 
administrative changes will answer the puzzled, indignant ques- 
tions that will be heard when the demands for action filter 
through layer after layer of county, town hall and parish repre- 
sentatives to the full-time and part-time volunteers of the local 
“ mobile ” and “ static forces.” What is the good—they say— 
of trying to do anything against atomic bombs? How can 
a sin,'e soul work or move or live in an area where radiation 
is still active (as it still is at Bikini months after the explosion 
of the atomic bomb under water) ? How can any force, however 
well trained and equipped, cope with the destruction that would 
face it after a raid on a great industrial area? Or with a 
determined attempt to neutralise key areas of the country 
by chemical or bacteriological warfare ? 

These questions are already being asked, and Sir John 
Anderson made on Monday a sensible and well-informed attempt 
to show that they can be answered. He realised that it 
is not enough to answer them with the reminder that 
people must be rescued and tended after attack, that trans- 
port and communication must be restored, that civilised 
life collapses if certain public services cease tor more than a 
few days. Something more has to be done and said to over- 
come the feeling of complete helplessness that is bred by the 
intelligence and imagination of people who think aloud about 
the prospects of atomic warfare. That something positive 
can be done has been proved by the small team of 
lecturers and demonstrators sent by the Home Office’s 
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Civil Defence Department to audiences all over the 
country. They have discussed and shown official reports and 
pictures of what happened at Hiroshima and Bikini, in the 
Hamburg “ fire-storm raid,” and the ‘Tokyo incendiary attack. 
They have passed on what expert views there are about the 
lessons for the future. They have discussed candidly with their 
audiences the problem presented by a Portsmouth or a Liver- 
pool sprayed with radio-active water by the explosion of an 
atomic bomb in the port. The response has been a readiness 
to volunteer for peace-time training which can be measured 
not in thousands but in hundreds of thousands ; apathy gives 
way to interest as soon as men and women in the old civil 
defence clubs up and down the country are convinced that the 
appalling gravity of the problem is understood by the men 
from Whitehall. 

At the present rate of progress, the planners’ constructive 
and practical suggestions will not be offered for a long time 
to come. How—to start with an elementary problem—are 
the trainers and leaders of the public to be trained ? Is there 
to be a civil defence staff college ? Will the appropriate 
Ministers insist on the more careful siting of new power 
stations, or the more solid construction of new factories ? Js 
a new gas mask being designed for mass production? Are 
the lessons of Hiroshima and Bikini to be available in simple, 
sober form for public discussion ? 

It can of course be argued that to take and discuss such 
measures publicly is to take war for granted. Several slightly 
hysterical voices said so during last Monday’s debate ; they 
might have said the same with equal cogency in the debates on 
the Services Estimates a fortnight before. And the idea has to 
be overcome that measures for civil defence are in some way 
more immoral, more irrevocable, more fatalistic than the main- 
tenance of a Navy or an Air Force. For they need longer and 
more careful preparation than fleets or squadrons, and failure 
to take them in time is likely to offer more temptation to future 
aggressors than any other weakness in the British defence 
system. To make this long preparation possible there should be 
a set of clear ideas about what measures are scientifically, indus- 
trially and medically possible. When these are achieved they 
should be disseminated and carried out by an organisation 
which is an integral part of the machinery which would come 
into action in wartime. 

For the first time in history, the means exist to destroy 
in a day or two the chief productive centres of a great Power— 
if they are unprotected and unorganised. Great harbours can 
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be denied to fleets ; large stretches of town and country can be 
rendered uninhabitable ; the whole industrial system which. 
pumped power into the British and American forces from this 
island in 1943 and 1944 could be quickly wrecked and dislocated, 
The problem of meeting the menace cannot just be handed 
over to the regular sailors, soldiers and airmen. It is their 
task to engage the enemy, not to look after the civilians. 
It is for them to stop missiles or microbes arriving, not to 
restrict the damage they may do. But they have a much more 
urgent and direct interest in that damage than they used to 
have: some of them learnt this when the V2s were falling on 
Antwerp in 1945, threatening to deprive the docks of their 
Belgian labour and the Army of the Rhine of its food and 
ammunition. So one would have expected from the Services 
a demand that civil defence should be taken seriously, that, 
Ministers should prepare answers to the question whether the 
British Isles, with their present concentration of population 
and industry, can be held and defended as a base against the 
forms of warfare that might be directed against them. 

The question was being asked before the end of the last 
war, when it was thought that the Germans might get the 
atomic bomb first. Some experts are prepared to answer Yes— 
provided the defence of Britain is regarded as only one aspect 
of the defence of the Commonwealth. They argue that Britain 
would be neither so tempting, nor so vulnerable as a target, if 
there were distributed in the Dominions and Colonies six or 
seven alternative centres of British industrial strength and 
striking power. They ask for planned dispersal of popula- 
tion within the Commonwealth; for a gradual sharing 
out of skilled workmen and key machinery; for deliberate 
encouragement of heavy and light industries in the 
Dominions ; for dispersal of fuel, raw material and munition 
stocks. 

Such proposals—first presented in full-dress papers at the 
meetings of Commoywealth Prime Ministers in London nearly 
two years ago—open up a vast debate. They are mentioned 
here, not to have judgment passed upon them, but to show the 
kind of thinking which has to be done before civil defence can 
be said to have anything more than a tactical doctrine—the 
doctrine of the memorandum to local authorities. Without 
that kind of thinking there can be no civil defence strategy ; 
and such thinking will not be stimulated and pursued into 
action until civil defence has its own planning staff, its staff 
college, its parity with the fighting Services, and its full and 
qualified representation in Whitehall. 


Warning from Italy 


bs Be impending Italian general elections have taken on the 
air of a by-election in a far greater contest, the contest 
which will help to determine the balance of power between the 
gigantic coalitions of the world powers. The local politicians, 
Alcide de Gasperi, Palmiro Togliatti, Pietro Nenni, Giuseppi 
Saragat and the rest, are doing the rounds of North, Central 
and Southern Italy. But even in the remote villages and country 
towns, other and larger figures loom as the protagonists of the 
struggle in its world aspect. Truman, Marshall, Bevin, Stalin, 
the Pope, are watching Italy for a “ straw vote ” to show which 
way the world is going. And like good party managers helping 
their local Tammany, they throw out titbits from the platters 
of international politics, or issue dire warnings on the results 
of local victory. 

Before the new Western policy for Trieste was launched at 
Turin by M. Bidault, the Western Powers had already done 
some fairly sustained wooing. Without any repetition of the 
tale of American economic support from 1943 onwards, whereby 


ever $2 billion have been pumped into Italy, a long enough 
story could be told of the encouragements of a more political 
nature tendered by the Wesiern Powers to Italy in the last 
six months—the invitation to the Conference of the Sixteen 
Nations, the holding of the first meetings on Manpower in 
Rome, the British and American renunciation of Italian ships 
due under the Peace Treaty—reparations had already been 
abandoned—the readmission of Italy to the international adminis- 
tration of Tangier. It is true that, from the joint of view of 
Italian diplomacy and “bourgeois” public opinion, these 
caresses left the major grievances unhealed. The Italian colonies 
remain under British Administration and the Adriatic frontier is 
still fixed by the Diktat of 1946—a description of the Peace 
Treaty now unblushingly adopted by the Press of the Extreme 
Right. The fact that France and America have proposed the 
return of the colonies to Italian trusteeship and the excellent 
record of Allied Military Government in Trieste have not molli- 
fied Italian opinion on these points. ; 
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Even so, the balance of aid has been heavily on the Allied 
side, since the approaches of the East towards Italy have been 
much less concrete and cordial. Something, however, appeared 
to be brewing in this period immediately preceding the elections. 
Negotiations for a trade treaty between Italy and the Soviet 
Union have reached an advanced stage. Their conclusion has 
been held up only by the Soviet demand that reparations from 
Italy should be speeded up. The treaty lays down a payment 
of $100 million over six years, to start two years after its 
coming into force. There is room here for bargaining and it 
has been widely expected that the Soviets would come out 
with an offer, in time to produce an effect in the elections, 
which would combine the promise of supplies with some new 
arrangements for the payment of reparations. 

But above all, it has been expected that a new offer would 
be forthcoming from the Soviet-Jugoslav side on the future of 
Trieste. At ome point—in 1946—conversations between 
Marshal Tito and Signor Togliatti produced the suggestion 
that the City ef Trieste should pass back into Italian hands 
in exchange for the cession to Jugoslavia of the city of Gorizia 
—a proposal at once rejected on the Italian side for both strategic 
and sentimental reasons. But there was reason to suppose the 
offer would be repeated. It therefore seems that the new 
Western proposal that Trieste should revert unconditionally to 
the Italians has, by very nice timing, anticipated an offer which 
would have come from the East. 

x 

Given this contrast between the scale and effectiveness of 
Eastern and Western support, one might expect the result—as 
far as the local elections are concerned—to be a foregone con- 
clusion. The party which can point to its world backers and 
say, “ There is the source of your bread and your livelihood. 
There are the sponsors of your diplomatic resurgence. There 
are your friends” ought, surely, to be able to pull off a 
comfortable majority in the Italian “by-election.” The paradox 
which the Western Allies would do well to consider carefully 
is that the Italian Government and its supporters expect to do 
no more than squeeze home and that the Popular Front of the 
Opposition has not been simply whistling in the dark in its 
assertions that it will emerge as the largest party. In spite of 
Russian coldness, in spite of Soviet backing for Jugoslavia, in 
spite of Russia’s insistence upon reparations, the Communists 
and the Nenni Socialists still have grounds for hoping that they 
will get over 40 per cent of the votes. In spite of having, 
practically speaking, fed and clothed the Italian people for the 
last two years, the Western Allies have to admit that the Christian 
Democrats and their supporters are hard pressed. Something 
has gone badly wrong, and since the diplomatic duel between 
East and West is likely to dominate Europe for some time to 
come, the Western Powers could do worse than make a stock- 
taking now, before they play their trump card—the European 
Recovery Programme. Italy has, after all, received over 
$2 billion all told in the last two years. Not much more will 
be forthcoming during the four years of ERP. If no greater 
political results are to be achieved than those which are apparent 
on the eve of the elections, will there really be stability and 
revival by 1951 2? The Western Powers are about to play their 
highest stakes. But are they certain of the game ? 

One reason for the unpopularity cf both the Western Allies 
and of the Italian Government is quite simply that both have 
had a hand in the direct administration of Italy. Memories 
of the Allied occupation are fading now, but they leave a back- 
wash of bitterness. The Prime Minister, Signor de Gasperi, 
is inevitably the target for every criticism and discontent by 
the mere fact of having managed to last for two years and 
of having shouldered sole responsibility for the last difficult 
nine months. But this is not a sufficient explanation. The 
Allies are unpopular not only because they were for a time 
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actively responsible for Italy, but because there has proved. to 
be so great a gap. between their wartime promises of liberation 
and the dreary performance of co-belligerency.. Nor. is the 
Italian Government simply guilty of having governed. It has 
governed badly. Two examples of this will suffice. The 
voting strength which may just possibly tip the election scales 
in favour of the Popular Front lies with the peasants, and one 
factor which, more than any other, has upset the traditional 
pattern of voting has been the gains secured by the Communists 
among the share-croppers in Southern Italy and Sicily. The 
landless peasant is always radical until he receives his land, and 
land reform is written into the programme of the Christian 
Democrats. A few radical moves to end the intolerable feudal 
organisation of the South would have given them the peasant 
vote. But they have done nothing, and thus it is their own 
timidity and conservatism that has handed the advantage to the 
Communists. 

The other issue is that of economic and financial policy, 
Admitted, Italy had not and has not the machinery to plan.a 
whole economy. Nothing is in more need of radical overhaul 
than the entire civil service. But it is hard to believe that 
the degree of incompetence achieved was in fact inevitable. 
The deflationary policy initiated last year was carried much too 
far and applied far too rigidly. After forcing prices to fall 
briefly, it is now reaping the whirlwind in growing unemploy- 
ment, the collapse and disappearance of many smaif businesses, 
the near-bankruptcy of some big firms and the re-emergence 
of inflation and rising prices, thanks to the Government’s 
expenditure on the unemployed. The resulting sense of con- 
fusion and hopelessness is leading even business men to talk 
of voting for the Popular Front, since “ at least it might provide 
a competent administration.” 

These economic failures are reinforced by the unfortunaie 
political background of the regime. There are few cities in 
Europe where the contrast between irresponsible wealth and 
utter destitution is as marked as in Rome. Anti-clericalism, 
which the great part played by the Catholics in the Resistance 
damped down, has reappeared in part at least as a result of 
Christian Democrat ineptitude and intervention in the field of 
education. Above ail, any genuine Democrat must be worried 
by the ease with which a genuine Fascist movement, the 
Movimento Sociale Italiano, has been allowed to grow up in 
the last year and might become, in the event of a large Popular 
Front vote, an essential part of a Christian Democrat majority 
in the Chamber. 

All these factors not only explain the strength of the Com- 
munist opposition in Italy—in spite of all Russia has done to 
make Signor Togliatti’s task impossible. They are also a sharp 
reminder that dollars alone will not carry through a European 
Recovery Programme. There has been much talk—rightly—of 
the necessity of avoiding political and economic conditions and of 
abandoning any attempt to link American aid with concessions 
from the receiving nations, But some conditions must be im- 
posed by the nations themselves and must be overseen by the 
Continuing Organisation and by the Americans, if ERP is to 
succeed at all. Equitable distribution of supplies, the full use 
of all local production, the reform of taxation and the creation 
of financial stability, social measures designed to bring all classes 
within the benefits of the scheme, honesty of administration 
and, if possible, higher standards of efficiency—all these are 
as vital to the success of ERP as the actual voting of dollars 
in Congress. The Italian situation is a warning and a portent, 
A whole country may be placed in jeopardy, in spite of the 
outlay of vast sums of money and the offering of every diplomatic 
support, simply because internal conditions are chaotic and anti- 
social. Even with an ERP of treble the size, the fight for 
Western Europe might still be lost if internal reconstruction 
did not match external aid. 
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Scottish Home Rule ‘i 


HERE is a good deal of disappointment in both Scotland 

and Wales that the Labour Government has not done more 
to give those countries direct local control over their own affairs 
—very little more than the Conservative Governments of the 
past. Despite the rather rash promises made at the General 
Ejection by the Labour candidates en the spot, who flirted 
freely with Gaelic and Celtic nationalism, only minor conces- 


Affairs [Cmd. 7308] asserts in effect that the question of Scottish 
self-government is so controversial, and arouses such fierce 
passions, that an official inquiry into it would be unprofitable 
and unproductive. What holds of Scotland holds a fortiort of 
Wales. This attempt to close an issue before it has been 
properly ventilated will do the Government nothing but harm. 
To many Scotsmen and Welshmen it signifies just another 
betrayal, and even to the English it denotes a defeatist attitude 
towards the very real problem of over-<centralisation, which this 
Government has done its level best to exacerbate. 

Owing in large part to the extension of socialism, there are 
in fact twe issues involved. The first concerns the general case 
for decentralisation and devolution, which is applicable to the 
whole realm, to Cornwall or Yorkshire as much as to Wales 
or Scotland. As state control over economic affairs extends and 
widens, the executive becomes more irresponsible and Parlia- 
mentary supervision gets harder and less effective. Provincial 
affairs are increasingly coming under the control of regional 
officers of Government departments and the regional boards 
of nationalised industries, whose accountability to the citizens 
in their own area, being a matter of remote control via Whitehall 
and Westminster, is virtually non-existent. Moreover, all the 
controls of the expanding administrative machine are wielded 
from London ; and Parliament has its work cut out to keep track 
of the operations of this machine at its centre, let alone at its 
periphery. 

There is, therefore, a strong case for establishing new repre- 
sentative institutions at a provincial level, for democratising the 
regional organs of state control, and for relieving Westminster of 
part of its load and Whitehall of part of its power. But this 
general case applies with special force to Wales and Scotland, 
particularly to the latter, where it becomes mixed up with the 
much older issue of political separatism and of racial and cultural 
self-determination. Extreme nationalism—the sort which 
demands Dominion status, or even complete severance from 
“ English domination ”—is not a serious force in either Wales or 
Scotland. At the last General Election, the Welsh Nationalists 
mustered only 14,750 votes, and the Scottish Nationalists only 
30,600. Nevertheless, these movements should not be dismissed 
as mere moonshine. The fact that at election time the Scots 
and Welsh have sense enough to be more interested in fighting 
Socialism or Conservatism (as the case may be), rather than 
in pursuing a traditional feud with the English, does not mean 
that they are satisfied with the present position. They are 
not. The liveliness of Scottish and Welsh patriotism is shown 
by the promises which have been exacted, albeit to little effect, 
from the main political parties. The Liberals have always 
stood for granting home rule to both Scotland and Wales, and 
have polled much better in those places than elsewhere in con- 
sequence ; at the last election, Labour candidates on the spot 
played the old trick of catching the Whigs bathing; while 
even the Conservatives in Edinburgh, traditionally anti- 
separatist, are now toying cautiously with schemes of Scottish 
independence, partly—it must be said—in the hope of con- 
fining schemes of industrial nationalisation to the southern 
side of the Border. 

Claims of racial self-determination, as applied to Britain, 


are difficult to take very seriously if pushed at all far. Any 
examination into them, supposing there to be an inquirer 
unemotional and thick-skinned enough for the task, must 
founder on the more or less unanswerable question of what 
constitutes a race for the purposes of self-government. What 
must be conceded to both Scotland and Wales, however, is a 
historical and a cultural tradition that is undeniably unique and 
distinctive from that of England. Cultural assimilation may 
have proceeded a long way, but it is not—nor will it be or 
should it be—anything like complete. The insufficient recog- 
nition of this fact, as applied to wireless broadcasting for 
instance, is a source of irritation in both countries. It is in 
the main a whole series of irritations over examples of what is 
regarded as London misrule—over Prestwick and the Forth 
Bridge in Scotland, over broadcasting and the Welsh ports 
in Wales—that has given much of the impetus to separatist 
schemes. Exactly what it is they want neither the Scots nor 
the Welsh really know—nor probably do they want the same 
thing. But in both cases a majority is probably agreed in 
wanting a greater say in its country’s affairs coupled with less 
contro] from London. 
* 


Some administrative concessions have of course already been 
made. The renewed capacity of the United Kingdom for 
constitutional improvisation is shown within its own borders 
by the differing status possessed by Wales, Scotland, and 
Northern Ireland, which enjoy in ascending order a number of 
the attributes of domestic autonomy. Wales, at the bottom 
of the scale, has no more than a co-ordinating committee of 
senior civil servants plus an annual progress report in the form 
of a White Paper, and a special division at the Ministry of 
Education. The former is a recent concession, It is not much, 
but at least it is more recognition than is given for instance to 
Yorkshire, which has a much bigger population and no mean 
local patriotism. The Government also does its best, despite 
inconveniences in doing so, to keep Wales intact for purposes 
of regional administration. 

Scotland has far more than Wales. Edinburgh houses four 
autonomous departments of State—those of Health, Education, 
Agriculture, and Home Affairs—which are responsible direct 
to the Secretary of State for Scotland in London, a Minister 
of Cabinet rank. Northern Ireland has more or less complete 
home rule. Its Parliament—a Commons of 52 members and 
a Senate of 26 members—can legislate on all domestic affairs 
except a few reserved matters such as the Post Office. Foreign 
relations, defence and all associated matters are explicitly 
reserved to the United Kingdom Parliament, to which Northern 
Ireland sends thirteen members. The main taxes—income 
tax and surtax, customs and excise—are also levied from 
London at the same rate as elsewhere, an agreed portion of the 
proceeds being retained as contribution to imperial services 
and the remainder being handed over to the Northern Ireland 
Government to use as it sees fit. 

Taken together, these three countries have only the popula- 
tion of Greater London. Northern Ireland has little more 
than 1,250,000 residents, Wales 2,500,000, Scotland 5,000,000. 
It is historical circumstances that account for their special 
and varying treatment. Ulster was given autonomy in domestic 
matters as part of the general scheme for the pacification of 
Ireland, and for dealing with a deep internal cleavage m 
religion and politics. It is thus a special case. Again, Scot- 
land has a better claim than Wales, both historically and 
ptagmatically, to a measure of independence. England never 
absorbed Scotland by force of conquest, and the relatior® 
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between the two countries are still theoretically governed by 
the Act of Union of 1707. Scotland: has its own system of 
law and of local government, necessitating separate legislation 
on many matters, which causes considerable choking of Parlia- 
mentary business. The Government’s recent innovation, which 
permits all stages of a Scottish Bill up to the report stage to be 
handled by the Scottish Grand Committee, still cannot prevent 
an appreciable slice of Parliamentary time being spent on 
sketchy and ill-attended debates on Scottish Bills and Estimates. 
Again, Scotland is a compact and convenient unit of adminis- 
tration, which Wales emphatically is not. Finally, much of 


NOTES OF 


Though Opposition charges of gerrymandering need not in 
this case be taken too seriously, it is certainly unfortunate that 
the Government should have chosen this particular moment to 
bring forward amendments to the Representation of the People 
Bill which depart from the recommendations laid down by the 
Boundary Commission. For whatever their merits, it will be 
difficult, after the obvious party bias shown in the abolition of 
the University seats and the representation of the City of London, 
to convince the public that they have been inspired by purely dis- 
interested considerations. The effect of the amendments is to 
divide the eight constituencies with electorates exceeding 80,000 
and to increase the representation of the large urban centres, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford 
and Bristol, thus enlarg:ng the membership of the House originally 
proposed in the Bill by seventeen. The object of these changes, 
which were asked for by Mr Dalton in his speech on the second 
reading, is to close the gap between the size of the large and 
small constituencies and to give greater weight to the Jarge indus- 
trial areas, which tend to have larger constituencies than the more 
sparsely populated rural districts. 

It is difficult to quarrel seriously with the substance of these 
amendments—80,000 is quite as large as a constituency ought 
to be—it is the method and the timing of their introduction which 
is objectionable. If the findings of the Boundary Commission 
are to be amended arbitrarily by unilateral one-party action, and 
at a stage too late for any reference back to the Commission, the 
traditional method of arriving at constitutional changes where 
possible by agreement, which was so grossly violated by the 
abolition of the University seats, is once more seriously com- 
promised. That fact does not make it easier to believe that it is 
a mere casual coincidence that the boroughs to be div.ded are 
today nearly all represented by Labour members, and that in 
all the large cities whose representation is to be enlarged by the 
amendments, Labour members are in a big majority. 


* * *® 


Distribution by Persuasion 


The more strident notes of party controversy were happily 
absent from the debate on manpower in the House of Commons 
last week, though it can scarcely be said to have contributed very 
greatly to the enlightenment of the public. The distribution of 
labour formed the main topic, the inspiration for which came 
from the Economic Survey, which compares actual manpower 
changes in 1947 with the estimates made in last year’s survey and 
provides its own targets for 1948. The difference between pro- 
duction and accomplishment provided a natural talking point for 
the Opposition, which was pressed to its full value by Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, and the reply of the Minister of Labour was not 
very illuminating, though he made out as good a case as he could 
for the technique of persuasion, as opposed to direction, which 
he has abstemiously followed up till now. 

The actual manpower changes during last year deserve some 
attention. Owing to the diminution of the numbers absorbed by 
the Services, the increase in civilian employment amounted to 
611,000 as compared with an estimate of 278,000, but unfortunately 
the essential industries suffering the most conspicuous labour 
shortages did not t by this increase. Agriculture, coal and 
textiles fell badly of their targets by over 50,000, while other 
manufactures, distribution and consumers’ services showed a 
large surplus on last’ year’s estimates amounting to 123,000. 
Transport and shipping instead of being 3,000 lower were 54,000 
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Scotland is very remote from England, and the country’s 
economy and communications focus naturally on Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. This is not true of Wales, which has not even a 
handy centre to act as capital, 

Scotland, some way along the road to self-government 
already, occupies a key place in the general progress of political 
and administrative devolution in Great Britain. A further 
article will consider the Scottish problem in more detail. The 
answer to this problem, if there be one, may contain some 
lesson for Wales—and even for Yorkshire. 

(To be concluded) 
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higher, and employment in civilian government services, national 
and local, which was expected to show a decline of 80,000, actually 
showed an increase of 14,000. With these figures in mind, it is 
difficult to regard the manpower targets set for 1948 without a 
certain degree of scepticism, especially with regard to textiles, for 
which an increase of 108,000 is budgeted, and coal, which is put 
down for an increase of 32,000. Nor will the decrease of over 
160,000 in building and civil engineering and 31,000 in distribution 
be altogether easy to accomplish, It is easy to understand why 
the Government are reluctant to use their powers of direction— 
and to applaud their reluctance. But the fact remains that unless 
much more vigorous steps are taken to reduce inflation, the time 
will come when it will be forced to choose between vigorous and 
unpopular direction and the abandonment of its manpower targets. 


* x * 


Co-operative Price-cutting 


Nothing could be more symptomatic of the strange state of 
mind into which British business has fallen, over the last twenty 
years or so, with regard to prices, than the cries of dismayed 
accusation with which the retail trade has greeted the Co-operative 
movement’s decision to put in force an all-round price reduction. 
This decision, according to the critics, is part of a deep~-laid plot 
to impose on the country a state monopoly of retail] trade (the minor 
differences between state and co-operative trading do not count). 
Alternatively, it is an attempt to bilk co-op members out of their 
dividend, and as such ranks virtually as fraud. (Touching solici- 
tude !) Finally, it is a barefaced exploitation of the unfair advan- 
tage held by the Co-ops in virtue of their privileged tax status. 
On this last point, rational dissent is indeed possible. To its 
members the Co-op is no more a profit-producing institution than 
is the sharing of a taxi by two travellers or the joint purchase of 
a garden-roller by several neighbours; it is merely a means of 
sharing in the advantages of wholesale purchase. But to its com- 
petitors it is, quite genuinely and obviously, a trading firm like any 
other trading firm ; and if the definition of profits, for tax purposes, 
is so drawn as to give the Co-ops, not merely in its membership 
but in its commercial activities, a differential advantage, then their 
sense of grievance is understandable. 

The first two counts of the indictment, however, only make one 
wonder what are, after all, supposed to be the advantages of 
private enterprise. If it is more efficient, it should be able to cut 
prices with less discomfort than its lumbering and amateurish 
competitor. How loud would have been the sounds of triumph 
had private traders cut their prices, and the Co-ops declared 
themselves unable to do se. Its ability to give better value for 
money than any other system is, indeed, its one unanswerable 
justification. and raison d’erre. If the despised Co-op can not only 
give a dividend on purchases, but actually undersell the private 
shop as well, then private retailing is certainly in a bad way. 
Actually, there seems no particular reason to suppose that, where 
the Co-op leads, private trade cannot follow without catastrophe ; 
the retailers’ indignation is rather akin to that of the good unionist 
against the pacemaker, or of the properly and traditionally insub- 
ordinate classroom against the notorious teacher’s pet—natural, but 
not to be taken very seriously as an indication of injuries received, 


* * * 


Which Capital for Germany ? 


Somewhere in the Russian Foreign Office there must be a 
department of choreography. In it are planned and rehearsed the 
gestures with which Sokolovsky, Gromyko and Vishinsky enter- 
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tain a diplomatic audience ranging from the ripe and unruffied 
Sir Alexander Cadogan to the younger and tougher General Clay. 
Last Saturday the Allied Control Council in Berlin were treated 
to a special performance of Marshal Sokolovsky’s angry soldier 
act, his first set piece since the diatribe which preceded the meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers in December—a performance of which 
at the time he looked honourably ashamed. 

The Marshal complained firstly of recent happenings in western 
Germany, on behalf of the Foreign Ministers of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia ; and then he accused Britain, America 
and France of keeping secret the “ decisions ” taken at the “ con- 
ference” which was held in London recently at ambassadorial 
level. The suitable retort was obvious: that there had been no 
conference, but only talks intended to produce recommendations 
and that many things had also been done unilaterally in the 
Russian zone about which the Control Council should have been 
told. At this point the Marshal in the chair declared the meeting 
adjourned, walked out of the room and left his western colleagues 
to look vainly for the vodka and caviare which it was his turn 
to provide. 

The incident may or may not be significant. The Control 
Council is already moribund; it does everything but govern 
Germany ; it is part of the fantastic circus which now represents 
the life of Berlin. Yet the Russians have again and again betrayed 
anxiety to keep it in being. Had they wished the opposite it 
would long ago have been easy for them, with their control of all 
the communications and approaches to Berlin, to make life there 
intolerable for their Allies. 

As the western and eastern zones develop on the divergent lines 
which are now quite clearly marked, the British, Americans and 
French will have to decide how important it is for them to stay 
in Berlin. The question 1s not as easily answered as, for example, 
General Clay and Lord Pakenham seem to think Both have said 
their troops will stay. But, in fact, without food, electricity, mails 
and means of movement to their own zones, neither troops nor 
office staffs would find it easy to stay. At what point then are the 
western representatives to defy the Russians to turn them out ? 

Already any movement of Germans out of the city is checked 
with the help of a “ people’s police.” Traffic by lorry and cart is 
a fifth of what it was. Black market food, according to the corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian, has never before been so 
scarce. The Berliners already believe that the Russian sector of 
the city will be absorbed into the Russian zone. It may become 
impossible for the three western sectors to work and live. 

The reasons usually given for British and American determina- 
tion to stay are three: prestige, the need to protect the free and 
fiourishing political life of the western sectors, and the importance 
of keeping direct contact with the Russians. Yet there is some- 
thing paradoxical in their determination to maintain the prestige 
of eastern Berlin while a new capital is being established in western 
Frankfurt. So long as the Control Council functions there, the 
eyes of all Germans are turned at regular intervals towards the 
Prussian capital. Is it the intention of Mr Bevin that this should 
continue indefinitely ? One would like to think that he intended 
to guard a small island of freedom in Eastern Germany, while 
making every effort to create in the West the nucleus of a United 
Germany. 


* * * 


Good News from Frankfurt 


Against the uncertainties of Berlin have to be set three recent 
pieces of good news. Firstly, British expenditure in Bizonia will 
fall this year by £54 million. As a result of the financial agreement 
reached in December with the Americans, the British share in 
the cost of importing food and goods drops from nearly £65 
million to only £20} million. Secondly, the weighted average 
of the ration for adults in the Ruhr and Hamburg is to be raised 
in April to 1,560 calories, or 1,460 for the normal consumer. 
Increased supplies are being imported and it should be possible 
to distribute the ration, which has been only about 1,300 calories 
for the normal consumer in industrial areas. Thirdly, there has 
been the decision to include German expert advisers—but no 
representatives—in the work of the Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation and its continuing organisation. This 
step forward in western neighbourliness is most welcome, because 
it will bring Germans into contact with the outside world, of 
which they are so ignorant, and relieve their growing sense of 
frustration and resentment. 

But there is still urgent and fundamental work to be done on 
the problem of keeping Germany fed, if the roots of any plan for 
increasing industrial production are mot to be choked. The 
black side of the German food picture is that improve- 
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ments have been at the expense of the “normal Nsumer 
There has been some thinning of the unhappy ranks in the 
category, which consists of about one-third of the total rationed 
population, excluding the farmers. Those that remain—about 12 
million souls—are even nearer starvation level than before Par. 
ticularly in the industrial areas. Gross inequality in the standards 
of eating has been apparent in Germany at all times since the end 
of the war; it is now worse. The increased ration for April is 
a timely move towards redressing the balance, and will bring a 
little variety into German food. At present, with practically no 
fats, meat or fish, the wretched housewife has to try to cook a 
meal out of almost nothing but flour, potatoes and sugar. 

This cause of grievance is largely due to the system whereby food 
imports are placed in a separate category from imports of goods for 
priming industry ; eighty per cent of food imports, mostly high. 
calorie flour, is bought in America—in the Americans’ own cur. 
rency—with the proceeds of grants from Congress made “to 
prevent disease and unrest.” Britain pays only for the imports 
from the sterling area. The proceeds of German exports are 


devoted to payment for imports of industry’s raw materials, and’ 


no amount of arguing has yet induced the occupation author‘ties 
to allow any part of these earnings to be used for securing small 
quantities of butter which could be picked up in the Nether- 
lands, Denmark or Sweden. The resentment ot Germans is 
largely based on conviction that their food imports are in any 
case pil:ng up a debt which they will have to pay, and that the 
Americans are trying to find a market for their own farmers’ 
surpluses. There are, in fact, sound reasons for the Anglo- 
American policy—which is now chiefly the responsibility of the 
Americans—and a change would not do much to help the general 
food supply ; but it is shortsighted to disregard the psychological 
filip which the Germans would get from being allowed to shop 
abroad for themselves. 


* * * 


Alarums in the Baltic 


In a few days there should be evidence of Russia’s purpose 
in forcing on Finland a defence treaty which the military position 
of Finland does not require. Last Monday the Finnish delega- 
tion arrived in Moscow. On Russian insistence it has now been 
joined by the sick Premier, its original leader. Negotiations 
have started, and they should show whether the Russians are 
content to formalise their present relationship with appropriate 
ceremony, or whether they are bent on exacting such terms that 
all vestiges of Finland’s limited independence must eventually 
disappear. 

There is already striking evidence of the effect on Finland’s 
neighbours, and further afield, of Mr Stalin’s invitation to the 
Finns to become his allies. In his speech proposing conscription, 
Mr Truman referred specifically to Finland. This has. been inter- 
preted as a warning to the Russians that the limits beyond which 
they would not be permitted to step had been reached. But when 
military and geographical factors are considered, it seems likely 
to have been no more than a graphic illustration of the kind of 
event against which Americans must prepare. 

The most remarkable hardening of opinion has occurred among 
Finland’s closest neighbours. In Sweden the Foreign Minister 
has become less cautious and less ambiguous. His Premier, Mr 
Erlander, has declared war on the Communists at home. Every 
effort is to be made to oust them from their public offices and 
positions of authority: already they have lost control of the trade 
unions in the Lulea region, which has long been their stronghold. 
The Defence Minister is revising his estimates upwards—as are 
the Norwegians, who last week voted an extra 100 million kroner 
for defence. 

The Norwegians, too, are intensifying the attack on their own 
Communists, whose leadership is splitting and whose membership 
is falling. But even so their power for harm should not be under- 
estimated. Strikes and agitation are likely to increase here and 
throughout Scandinavia as a result of the Communist Party meet- 
ing in Oslo at the end of February. 

Meanwhile, rumours of Russian pressure and Communist threats 
persist. One of the most damaging and mischievous—that Russia. 
had demanded a military alliance with Norway—not only 
originated in London, but is being given authority by irresponsible 
repetition. The net result of all this is tobe seen in the firm 
front and bold words of the Premiers. of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden when they met in Stockholm. last week. It is difficult 10 
believe that Russia could not foresee that the result of its ns 
would be to stiffen the Scandinavian states and to turn wien 
westward, ¢ 
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* 

The Cost of Sickness 

While the doctors mark time belligerently on the roof of their 
citadel, and rumours abound about how Mr Bevan is wrestling 
with the problem of luring them out without signalling surrender, 
the civil estimates of expenditure for the coming financial year are 
based on the assumption that the National Health Service will 
come into operation promptly and on the full scale. There is 
cause for grave concern over the very sharp increase in the esti- 
mated cost of the service above the estimates originally given 
in the Financial Memorandum attached to the National Health 
Service Bill in March, 1946. 

Ai that time it was reckoned that the total annual cost of the 
scheme falling on the Exchequer and the local authorities together 
for England and Wales would be £152 million, of which the two 
main items were £87 million for the hospital and specialist services 
and £45 million for the general practitioner services, including 
dentists and opticians. The new estimates, which are based on 
more realistic figures, are calculated only for the nine months from 
July, 1948, to March, 1949. Recalculated on a twelve-months 
basis, they reveal that the cost of hospital and specialist services 
has now increased by 54 per cent from £87 million to £134 million, 
and that the cost of the general practitioner services has increased 
by 25 per cent from £45 million to £60 million, the total for the 
whole service being now about £218 million as against the earlier 
calculation of £154 million. These variations conceal some miner 
differences of calculation; for example, the cost of the local 
authority services was calculated at £12 million in the original 
1946 estimate and appear at £4,000,000 now, but they give the 
rough order of magnitude of the change in costs which has taken 
place, and it is very large. 

Until Mr Bevan comes to terms with the doctors, the actual 
salary bill will not be known, and the details of the agreement 
may well make the final sum even larger than the estimate. — It 
is no use having a discontented service for the benefit of saving 
an extra hundred a year per doctor. But the very size of the 
bill may perhaps be an argument for moderation. 


* * * 


The Stokers’ Minimum 


An interesting and possibly portentous aspect of the now 
happily suspended strike of Ministry of Works boilermen is the 
choice of reasons to justify their claim to an extra 22s, a week. 
Partly, that claim rests on the familiar foundation of rising prices ; 
£4 17s. a week is not regarded as a living wage. Whether the 
national economy can really support a national minimum—as this 
claim implies—of over £5 a week and at the same time provide, 
over and above that minimum, the necessary incentive-producing 
differentials, is extremely questionable. In no other country in 
the world has the effective equalisation of earnings been pushed 
so far, and while it may still be possible to balance additions to 
some anomalously small incomes by subtractions from some 
anomalously large ones, this latter source is running dry far too 
soon for a general—or for that matter piecemeal—hoisting of 
minimum standards to be practicable, 

But the rise in the cost of living is not the whole story. The 
really sinister item in the strikers’ case was the impending burden 
to be laid on their incomes by the coming into force of the 
National Health Act. ‘So far are they from regarding that service 
as “ something for nothing ”—or even as ninepence for fourpence— 
that the weekly contributions are simply looked upon as a net 
deduction from earnings, unmatched by any gain whatever, and 
calling therefore for a countervailing increase in wage rates. There 
could be no clearer illustration of the argument that high taxation 
has an essentially inflationary tendency. Given firmness on the 
part of the Ministry of Works, one may hope for an equally clear 
demonstration that tendencies are one thing and accomplished facts 
quite another, 

There should bé found in this affair, too, a moral for Mr Bevan. 
He has signally failed to sell one of his Acts to the doctors ; it 
looks—if the boilermen’s attitude is anything to go by—as if the 
general public, the supposed beneficiaries of another Act, also had 
the gravest doubts about the value offered. On the whole, however, 
it is less likely to be those specific values than the whole principle 
of payment for mutual benefits which is causing trouble. Security, 
it seems, is all very well; it is something to be voted for every 
time ; but its price in hard cash is something else again. It is 
precisely on such’ points as this that the gulf yawns between the 
responsible and knowledgeable trade union leader—at least in his 
private thoughts—and the rank and file, who may be neither. 
There is evidently scope here for a good deal of rather painful 
popular education. 
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Contradictions for the Police 


Just how does the Home Secretary propose to implement his 
own objective of increasing the size of the police force? Appa- 
rently only by waiting passively until the committee he has 
promised to set up ultimately reaches its conclusions. It is true 
that he has now promised to set up this committee as soon as 
possible, ,instead of, as originally intended, at the beginning of 
next year, but this was the limit of any positive action to which 
he would subscribe in his reply to a debate initiated by Lord 
Winterton in the House of Commons on Monday. Yet on the 
Minister’s own showing the total police force is at only four- 
fifths of its required strength, and the deficit is at its worst in the 
large towns where crime is most prevalent and the profits of crime 
the most rewarding. And while Mr Ede sits and waits, how many 
holiday makers will find their empty houses burgled this Easter ? 
The risks are quite great enough to act as a strong deterrent to 
going away. Can Mr Barnes and Mr Ede be acting in collusion ? 

Lord Winterton’s attack must warm the hearts of all who are 
not devotees of promotion by seniority. He roundly attacked 
“the egregious report”* which gave no preference “to youth, 
brains and personality ... over proved police ability,” and 
advocated reasonable incentives to help all those who are now 
struggling to make up the deficiencies of men in police forces all 
over the country. In answer to this challenge Mr Ede replied 
that he too needed men with a sense of adventure, young and 
ambitious ; but what young men of any vitality are going to 
come into a profession which is now comparatively badly paid and 
_ a years for promotion, because all his seniors must go up 

rst 

The facts speak for themselves. The total establishment for 
all police forces in the country is 67,000 ; the present strength is 
54,000 and the deficit 13,000. Of this deficit 5,000 is in London 
alone. These figures are an improvement on 1945, but there can 
be no doubt that in the Government’s own definition the police 
are “undermanned.” ‘There is an obvious reluctance to raise 
wage rates now even when the present case is so good. But what 
possible objection can there be to holding the promised inquiry 
immediately ? Mr Ede produced no justification for delay. 


* * * 


Success at Havana ? 


Last Wednesday, 57 nations signed the charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organisation at Havana. Only Argentina, who 
had objected to 30 of its 100 articles, abstained. The rest, 
with appropriate speech-making and large gestures of goodwill, 
heralded the charter as a momentous step towards a saner and 
healthier world. It may well be such a step, but, until the paper 
schemes are put to a practical working test, it would be rash to 
forecast the success or failure of the charter. If it is successful, 
then it will bring order into the jungle of international trade—and 
that would indeed be a momentous achievement. 

Three years of patient and protracted negotiations have gone 
into the making of what is in effect a Trade Treaty between $7 
different countries with 57 different interests. The last stages 
during the past four months at Havana often seemed to be near 
the breaking point, but the will to agree carried the negotiators 
through. At one stage it was said that the charter contained five 
articles and fifty-five escape clauses. This is no longer true, and, 
behind the extraordinary jargon of the charter, the solid and 
worthy intentions of its framers can be dimly discerned. 

The charter has suffered many changes during its gestation, 
but some articles have survived the endless discussions in more 
or less their original shape. The general objective of the signa- 
tories—to bring order into world trade—has not been altered. Nor 
have the articles on employment, state trading, cartels, com- 
modities and the technique of working the organisation suffered. 
But where the nations did disagree—notably on the questions of 
export subsidies, voting procedure in the Executive Council, non- 
discrimination, preferential tariffs and protective import quotas— 
they disagreed violently. Inevitably some peculiar compromises 
resulted, but the escape clauses which had to be devised were all 
given definite limits and the aim of ordered, multilateral trade 
was kept in view. 

The charter now goes to each of the governments to be ratified, 
and the organisation will not be properly constituted until at 
least half the governments have sent in their “ acceptances.” Much 
depends on the United States which, in order to ratify its part, 
will have to pass new legislation, which, owing to the presidential 
elections, is unlikely to be completed before June next year. As 
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many countries will wait for the United States’ acceptance, the 
organisation will probably not begin working until 1949. Mean- 
while, an Interim Commission has already been set up and they 
are to begin work immediately, choosing their staff and a home 
in which to work. Their first meetings have been in Havana, 
but they are shortly moving to Geneva where the organisation 
may eventually be housed. , 


* * * 


British Losses and Gains 


From Britain’s point of view it is difficult to say yet what has 
been lost or gained. The Government maintain that they have 
not had to make any important concessions, and, obviously, 
as the country with the largest foreign trade in the world, Britain 
must benefit in the long run from a system which enforces multi- 
lateral trade. But the prospects for the immediate future are far 
from clear. 

There were five questions in the charter negotiations which 
directly affected Britain—imperial preference, the voung proce- 
dure of the Executive Council, non-discrimination, preferential 
tariffs in other countries and protective import quotas. Each of 
these five questions has been covered by complicated and almost 
unintelligible compromise clauses. 

Imperial preferences seem to have been left untouched, but 
Britain has agreed to reduce their range by negotiation later. On 
the question of voting procedure, Britain originally sought—as 
was right—to weigh each country’s vote according to the 
economic importance of that country. Now, Britain has agreed 
to the principle of one state, one vote, gaining only a decision 
to have eight permanent members, of whom Britain will almost 
certainly be one, out of an Executive Council of 18. Non-dis- 
crimination has also been accepted, but there, indeed, the escape 
clauses are so numerous that Britain should not suffer. 

On the question of new preferences by other countries, the 
negotiators compromised by allowing what are called “ under- 
developed ” countries—notably the Arab states and Latin America 
—to set up new preferences where this was necessary for internal 
development. The prior approval of the organisation was re- 
quired, but, subject to certain rules, this approval was guaranteed. 
Britain might have suffered considerably under this article, but 
an “ interpretative note ” was inserted which said that the defini- 
tion of an underdeveloped economic region did not mean that 
the areas concerned had to be contiguous, if there was a sufficient 
degree of economic integration. This can mean, in effect, that 
Britain and its West African colonies could be regarded as an 
“underdeveloped economic region.” Similar safeguards and 
compromises were devised for protective import quotas which, 
on the whole, show no great disadvantage to Britain. 

Generally, then, signing the charter should not harm-—may 
even benefit—Britain during the first few years. But schemes or 
treaties are useless unless the individuals concerned are willing 
to make them work. A charter as complex as the International 
Trade Organisation could easily be wrecked by evasion. It 
remains to be seen whether this one will go the way of other 
charters, or whether it will be, in the words of the Ameri- 
can delegate, Mr Clayton: “the greatest step in history . . 
towards a great expansion in the production, distribution and 
consumption of goods in the world.” 


* . * 
Right and Wrong About Czechoslovakia 


Mr Trygve Lie must often regret the zeal and irresponsibility 
of some of his minor masters. Chile’s decision to ask for an 
inquiry into Russia’s part in the Czech coup d’état is a notable 
example of the misuse of international machinery. To judge by 
evidence given so far, such an inquiry will establish nothing, and 
it will make the major Powers look silly. Moreover, it will en- 
courage the already widespread tendency to miss the whole point 
of the fifth-column technique, which is that the part played in it 
by a great Power can be and is covert. So long as it remains 
covert, this form of attack can be challenged and met by other 
Powers only with the greatest difficulry. The answer to it is to 
trick or force the offender into the open, where he can be dealt 
with by the new or the traditional diplomatic methods. But this 
is outside the rules and scope of Uno. 

A month after the Gottwald revolution it is encouraging to see 
with what unanimity the western nations have formed their esti- 
mate of how and why it was achieved. And now is perhaps the 
right moment to say a word in defence of the correspondents who 
_ covered the events in Prague. During the first few days of the 

crisis, and for a time after it was over, there was some disposition 
to question their accuracy and their judgment. Minds which 


should have recognised evil when they saw it wobbled sadly ; the 
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old plea was heard that in a revolutionary situation much must be 
forgiven. In other words, there were some who wanted to dis. 
believe what the correspondents of the French, Swiss, Scandj. 
navian, American and British press agreed ‘to be the accurate 
general picture of the Gottwald revolution. Visits have since been 
made to check this picture ; impressions formed in a few days 
have been compared with those formed over months and 

by journalists who reported the Spanish civil war, the Nazi revolus 
tion, the world war, and the events of the last two years in eastern 
Europe. There are few things more humiliating to the resident 
correspondent than the hasty check-up by visitors who “look 
in”; and it is time that some of these visitors specifically said 
or wrote that the judgment of experienced resident correspondents 
had been confirmed and vindicated. 


* * * 


Soviet Socialist Rumania 


Since last autumn Rumania has in fact, been ruled by a 
Communist dictatorship, but it is only in this month that the 
regime has passed formally to what the Communists call the 
“ monolithic” stage. The government coalition has now been 
renamed “ People’s Democratic Front,” and is a single monopoly 
organisation, with a single programme and a centralised well- 
disciplined hierarchy. Within it three groups nominally still 
exist—Workers’ Unity Party, Ploughmen’s Front and National 
Popular Party. The first is by far the most important. Like the 
party with a similar name in the Soviet zone of Germany, it is 
a Communist party which has taken over the local organisations 
of the Socialist Party, and given a few “ reliable ” Socialist leaders 
some purely decorative positions in its central committee. The 
Ploughmen’s Front and the National Popular Front have long 
been no more than rural:and urban camouflage organisations for 
“ mobilising the peasant and progressive petty bourgeois masses” 
behind the leadership of the “ revolutionary vanguard.” 

The Front is firmly controlled by the Communists, and within 
the Communist Party control by Moscow-trained personnel has 
lately been tightened up. Patrascanu, who represented the Com- 
munist Party in the first postwar cabinets, and has for three years 
held the Ministry of Justice, has recently had to resign, as he has 
been found guilty of “ bourgeois deviations.” The truth is that 
he is a man of intellectual integrity who has never lived in the 
Soviet Union, has thoroughly studied Rumania’s past and present 
social problems, and fought and suffered all his life for Com- 
munism because it meant to him the social rebirth of his owa 
country, not the geographical extension of Russian imperialism. 
There is no room for such people in the “ People’s Republic” of 
Anna Pauker and Emil Bodmarash. 

Russian domination is well illustrated by the draft Constitution 
published last week in Bucharest, which is a close copy of the 
Soviet Constitution. As Rumania is not a “federal” state there 
is not, as in the USSR, a second chamber representing the 
nationalities. Otherwise the institutions—Assembly, Presidium, 
pyramid of “Councils” (Soviets), Public Prosecutor, etc.—are a 
mechanical imitation of those of Russia. When the time comes 
to move one stage further, and to give satisfaction to the spon- 
taneous desire of the broad popular masses for incorporation in 
the fatherland of Socialism, the task of modifying Rumania’s 
institutions will not be heavy. 


* ae a 
Socinform at Last ? 


International Socialism took two decisive steps at the con- 
ferences last weekend in London and Surrey. The first was te 
recognise the reality of divided Europe by expelling the Czech 
Socialists from the Socialist fold and by placing the Polish and 
Italian Nenni-Socialists “on probation.” 

For some time past the Socialist parties in Western Europe, 
especially in Holland and France, have been urging the Labour 
Party to take a clear stand against Mr Zhdanov’s Cominform and 
openly to declare the impossibility of Socialist-Communist c0- 
operation. The British Socialists held back until .he Communist 
coup in Prague, for they continued to hope that some sort of 
working arrangement between East and West might still be 
maintained. Now, however, they have overcome their hesitation 
and last weekend they went along with the other Westem 
Socialists in virtually excommunicating any Socialist Party that 
seeks to work with the Communists.’ The Nenni-Socialists 
responded to this sentence by marching out of the meeting. The 
Poles and the Czechs would no doubt have responded in the same 
way, had they been present to do 'so. Unfortunately for ; 
good name, owing to the unwillingness of British security © 
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The other decision follows logically from the first. If East 
and West are- divided, it is all the more necessary to consolidate 
what is left of free Europe. The Socialist parties have therefore 
decided to place themselves in the van d of the movement 
for Union in the West and the French Socialists have agreed to 
call a conference in Paris on April 25th to discuss the contribu- 
tion European Socialism can make to European unity. Individual 
Socialists are free to attend othér conferences on the same sub- 
ject—for instance, Mr Churchill’s conference at the Hague—but 
officially, European Socialism will not be represented. 


* * * 


* 


Farm Prices—No Change 


The Ministry of Agriculture and the National Farmers’ 
Union have played a drawn game in the annual review of agri- 
cultural prices which has just been completed. The Govern- 
ment has confirmed the increased scale of guaranteed prices for 
crops from this year’s and next year’s harvest, and for livestock 
products for the period up to March 31, 1949, which it intro- 
duced in August of last year. No prices are to be raised and none 
lowered. A further review of suspected anomalies in milk and 
potato prices is to take place, but it is not to result in increased 
payments for these commodities, 

This result is hardly surprising. After raising prices of 
guaranteed commodities by an average of about 15 per cent last 
year, and after urging strongly this year that the general price 
Jevel should be stabilised and where possible reduced, the Govern- 
ment would put itself in an absurd position if it now proceeded 
to pay the farmers any more. As it is, there is the nasty problem 
of making the consumer pay a further £75 million a year for 
tse alah 25 food without thereby adding to inflationary 
trends. 

Equally, however, it would be very difficult, and would lay the 
Government open to charges of bad faith, to reduce the prices 
this year. Voluntarily and of set purpose, the Government per- 
mitted a large price increase last August with the intention of 
imparting confidence and stimulating output. It may now be 
regretting that it instituted, in the case of agriculture, a policy 
which appears to run counter to its more recent, and much better, 
concept of economic planning. But it is useless to repine. 
Having expressly linked the new price schedule with the four- 
year agricultural expansion programme, the Goverrimeat could 
not drop the one without ruining the other. 

The test of Government policy will come in subsequent yvars. 
It is only gradually, in the case of agriculture, that the Cripps era 
can rectify the mistakes of the Dalton era. 


* * x 


Government and Party 


In some ways it is a pity that East Lewisham has decided 
to withdraw its resolution for the Labour Party conference, 
urging that party decisions should be binding on the Government. 
It would certainly have provided a good topic for debate and 
would have helped to clear the air, although if it were carried, 
it would naturally cause considerable embarrassment to the party 
leaders, especially to Mr Herbert Morrison, as Member for the 
division. The question of the relations between Government and 
party, however, will certainly come up at the conference. Some 
local parties are indignant that the conference decisions taken last 
year on equal pay and the abolition of the tied cottage have not 
been implemented, and both these subjects are again raised in 
resolutions. 

The issue, however much the party organisations may wish to 
disguise it, is quite simple. Clearly the Government has got to 
govern, and while it can work along the lines and towards the 
aims laid down by the party conference, it would obviously be 
out of the question for it to be bound by a time-table or a detailed 
programme of action. The nationalisation of iron and steel is a 
case in point. While this is one of the major planks in Labour’s 
clection programme, the Government, in spite of considerable 
pressure from the Left, has not allowed itself to be rushed. 

Even without the Lewisham resolution, however, there should 
be plenty of controversy at the Whitsun conference. Unlike 
former years, criticisms are directed against the Government's 
economic policy rather than its foreign policy and Mr Bevin, 
who is supported in a resolution by the miners, should have a 
comparatively smooth passage. The longest and most detailed 
criticism of foreign policy emanates, naturally enough, from 
Gateshead, Mr Zilliacus’s constituency. But to judge by the 


preliminary agenda the opposition to the White Paper on personal 
incomes will be strong and-the demand for stricter control over 
profits and prices before any wage limitation is sought will be 
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very insistent. Indeed, if the Budget fails to satisfy Labour opinion 
that burdens are falling om employers as well as on 
workers, Sir Stafford Cripps will be faced with combined opposi- 
tion from constituency parties and from many trade unions. The 
general line of criticism advanced by parties is that the Govern- 
Ment is not moving far enough or fast enough towards Socialism. 
But with North Croydon in their minds and with the fear of 
alienaiing middle-class voters in marginal constituencies, the 
Labour leaders are hardly likely to alter their course. 


* * * 


What to Publicise ? 


It may have been eminently sensible, from the point of view 
of the Cabinet’s internal arrangements, for the Under-Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations to reply to an adjournment 
debate on the Government’s home publicity, but to the outsider it 
looks rank crazy. The criss-cross organisation of the Govern- 
ment’s publicity organs is already complicated enough: Mr 
Gordon Walker’s admission, however, that Mr Morrison had 
asked him some: months ago to “look into” the Central Office 
of Information only makes the pattern still more involved. This 
is no reflection on Mr Gordon Walker nor on the need to look 
into things. It only serves to accentuate the curiousness of what 
is happening now. 

As things stand, each major department has its own Information 
or Public Relations Division, which deals directly with the public, 
the press and the BBC. The Central Office of Information acts 
as the agent for any of these departments, when it comes to more 
technical matters involving the production of films, exhibitions, 
books and posters; it is one of the galaxy of small departments 
attached to the Lord President’s coat-tails, and in this way he may 
be assumed to have a considerable direct influence on the 
machinery of publicity. On policy his influence is exercised else- 
where. The Government's public relations are co-ordinated. by 
four committees, two ministerial and two official .for home and 
foreign affairs respectively. The official committees consist entirely 
of the heads of information departments in the Ministries, with 
the Director-General of the COI in the chair. Mr Morrison is 
chairman of tte Ministerial Committee for domestic matters ; Mr 
Mayhew regularly deputises for Mr Bevin on the overseas 
Ministerial Committee. To add to these involutions Mr S. C. 
Leslie is at the head of the Economic Information Unit and is 
responsible to Sir Stafford Cripps. 

In considering the Government’s public relations policy it is 
useful to have this background, for against it can be set the large 
increase in expenditure included in the Civil Estimates for 1948-49 
for the COI. Next year the COI will be spending £4,500,00c 
which is some £870,000 more than the estimate for 1947-48 and 
many times as much as was spent on Government publicity before 
the war. To the current figure should be added expenditure by 
individual departments amounting (according to Mr Boyd- 
Carpenter) to nearly £3,000,000. 

Such an obvious target is fair game for the Opposition, and 
Mr Boyd-Carpenter made much of it in moving the adjournment. 
There is unfortunately no hard and fast rule about what is 
information and what is propaganda. On the one hand the 
Government has been exhorted to tell the public the facts about 
the economic situation, and this it has recently set about doing 
in a much more realistic and successful fashion. On the other 
hand, the Opposition will always criticise the Government for 
any publication like the technically excellent production of “ Some- 
thing Done,” which is an admirable example of “ Talk Success” 
but evades all the awkward questions. Criticism of Government 
publicity can never be avoided, but it might be a good maxim to 
leave to Transport House or the Central Offices matters on which 
more than half the facts have to be suppressed. 


* * * 


The New Indonesia 


On March gth an “ Interim Government” of an Indonesian 
federation was set up in Batavia with Dr Van Mook as President ; 
of its sixteen members nine are Dutch and the rest Indonesians. 
Nine negaras or autonomous states have been formed with 
Dutch encouragement in the parts of Indonesia now under 
Dutch military control. This pniaBaalh is charged with the 
task of bringing into existence the United States of Indonesia 
(USD, which it is hoped to have ready by the beginning of 1949. 
Outside the federation so far is the Indonesian Republic itself and 
the parts of Java and Sumatra which its forces still control. _The 
Dutch have invited it to participate in the Interim Government 
as one of the negaras constituting the federation and have reserved 
four ministries for its representatives, but the Republic has not 
yet agreed to come in. 
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many countries will wait for the United States’ acceptance, the 
organisation will probably not begin working until 1949. Mean- 
while, an Interim Commission has already been set up and they 
ate to begin work immediately, choosing their staff and a home 
in which to work. Their first meetings have been in Havana, 
but they are shortly moving to Geneva where the organisation 
may eventually be housed. ‘ 


* * * 


British Losses and Gains 


From Britain’s point of view it is difficult to say yet what has 
been lost or gained. The Government maintain that they have 
not had to make any important concessions, and, obviously, 
as the country with the largest foreign trade in the world, Britain 
must benefit in the long run from a system which enforces multi- 
lateral trade. But the prospects for the immediate future are far 
from clear. 

There were five questions in the charter negotiations which 
directly affected Britain—imperial preference, the voting proce- 
dure of the Executive Council, non-discrimination, preferential 
tariffs in other countries and protective import quotas. Each of 
these five questions has been covered by complicated and almost 
unintelligible compromise clauses. 

Imperial preferences seem to have been left untouched, but 
Britain has agreed to reduce their range by negotiation later. On 
the question of voting procedure, Britain originally sought—as 
was right—to weigh each country’s vote according to the 
economic importance of that country. Now, Britain has agreed 
to the principle of one state, one vote, gaining only a decision 
to have eight permanent members, of whom Britain will almost 
certainly be one, out of an Executive Council of 18, Non-dis- 
crimination has also been accepted, but there, indeed, the escape 
clauses are so numerous that Britain should not suffer. 

On the question of new preferences by other countries, the 
negotiators compromised by allowing what are called “ under- 
developed ” countries—notably the Arab states and Latin America 
—to set up new preferences where this was necessary for internal 
development. The prior approval of the organisation was re- 
quired, but, subject to certain rules, this approval was guaranteed. 
Britain might have suffered considerably under this article, but 
an “ interpretative note ” was inserted which said that the defini- 
tion of an underdeveloped economic region did not mean that 
the areas concerned had to be contiguous, if there was a sufficient 
degree of economic integration. This can mean, in effect, that 
Britain and its West African colonies could be regarded as an 
“underdeveloped economic region.” Similar safeguards and 
compromises were devised for protective import quotas which, 
on the whole, show no great disadvantage to Britain. 

Generally, then, signing the charter should not harm—may 
even benefit—Britain during the first few years. But schemes or 
treaties are useless unless the individuals concerned are willing 
to make them work. A charter as complex as the International 
Trade Organisation could easily be wrecked by evasion. It 
remains to be seen whether this one will go the way of other 
charters, or whether it will be, in the words of the Ameri- 
can delegate, Mr Clayton: “the greatest step in history .. . 
towards a great expansion in the production, distribution and 
consumption of goods in the world.” 


* + * 
Right and Wrong About Czechoslovakia 


Mr Trygve Lie must often regret the zeal and irresponsibility 
of some of his minor masters. Chile’s decision to ask for an 
inquiry into Russia’s part in the Czech coup d’état is a notable 
example of the misuse of international machinery. To judge by 
evidence given so far, such an inquiry will establish nothing, and 
it will make the major Powers look silly. Moreover, it will en- 
courage the already widespread tendency to miss the whole point 
of the fifth-column technique, which is that the part played in it 
by a great Power can be and is covert. So long as it remains 
covert, this form of attack can be challenged and met by other 
Powers only with the greatest difficulry. The answer to it is to 
trick or force the offender into the open, where he can be dealt 
with by the new or the traditional diplomatic methods. But this 
is outside the rules and scope of Uno. 

A month after the Gottwald revolution it is encouraging to see 
with what unanimity the western nations have formed their esti- 
mate of how and why it was achieved. And now is perhaps the 
right moment to say a word in defence of the correspondents who 
_ covered the events in Prague. During the first few days of the 
crisis, and for a time after it was over, there was some disposition 

to question their accuracy and their judgment. Minds which 


should have recognised evil when they saw it wobbled sadly ; the 
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old plea was heard that in a revolutionary situation much must he 
forgiven. In other words, there were some who wanted to dig. 
believe what the correspondents of the French, Swiss, 
navian, American and British press agreed to be the ; 
general picture of the Gottwald revolution. Visits have since been 
made to check this picture ; impressions formed in a few days 
have been compared with those formed over months and years 
by journalists who reported the Spanish civil war, the Nazi revolus 
tion, the world war, and the events of the last two years in eastern 
Europe. There are few things more humiliating to the resident 
correspondent than the hasty check-up by visitors who “look 
in”; and it is time that some of these visitors specifically said 
or wrote that the judgment of experienced resident correspondents 
had been confirmed and vindicated. 


* * x 


Soviet Socialist Rumania 


Since last autumn Rumania has in fact, been ruled bya 
Communist dictatorship, but it is only in this month that the 
regime has passed formally to what the Communists call the 
“monolithic” stage. The government coalition has now been 
renamed “ People’s Democratic Front,” and is a single monopoly 
organisation, with a single programme and a centralised well- 
disciplined hierarchy. Within it three groups nominally still 
exist—Workers’ Unity Party, Ploughmcn’s Front and National 
Popular Party. The first is by far the most important. Like the 
party with a similar name in the Soviet zone of Germany, it is 
a Communist party which has taken over the local organisations 
of the Socialist Party, and given a few “ reliable ” Socialist leaders 
some purely decorative positions in its central committee. The 
Ploughmen’s Front and the National Popular Front have long 
been no more than rural-and urban camouflage organisations for 
“ mobilising the peasant and progressive petty bourgeois masses” 
behind the leadership of the “ revolutionary vanguard.” 

The Front is firmly controlled by the Communists, and within 
the Communist Party control by Moscow-trained personnel has 
lately been tightened up. Patrascanu, who represented the Com- 
munist Party in the first postwar cabinets, and has for three years 
held the Ministry of Justice, has recently had to resign, as he has 
been found guilty of “ bourgeois deviations.” The truth is that 
he is a man of intellectual integrity who has never lived in the 
Soviet Union, has thoreughly studied Rumania’s past and present 
social problems, and fought and suffered all his life for Com- 
munism. because it meant to him the social rebirth of his owa 
country, not the geographical extension of Russian imperialism. 
There is no room for such people in the “ People’s Republic ” of 
Anna Pauker and Emil Bodmarash. 

Russian domination is well illustrated by the draft Constitution 
published last week in Bucharest, which is a close copy of the 
Soviet Constitution. As Rumania is not a “federal” state there 
is not, as in the USSR, a second chamber representing the 
nationalities. Otherwise the institutions—Assembly, Presidium, 
pyramid of “Councils” (Soviets), Public Prosecutor, etc.—are a 
mechanical imitation of those of Russia. When the time comes 
to move one stage further, and to give satisfaction to the spon- 
taneous desire of the broad popular masses for incorporation if 
the fatherland of Socialism, the task of modifying Rumania’s 
institutions will not be heavy. 


* * *® 
Socinform at Last ? 


International Socialism took two decisive steps at the con- 
ferences last weekend in London and Surrey. The first was te 
recognise the reality of divided Europe by expelling the Czech 
Socialists from the Socialist fold and by placing the Polish and 
Italian Nenni-Socialists “on probation.” 

For some time past the Socialist parties in Western Europe, 
especially in Holland and France, have been urging the Labour 
Party to take a clear stand against Mr Zhdanov’s Cominform and 
openly to declare the impossibility of Socialist-Communist ©0- 
operation. The British Socialists held back until .he Communist 
coup in Prague, for they continued to hope that some sort of 
working arrangement between East and West might still be 
maintained. Now, however, they have overcome their hesitation 
and last weekend they went along with the other Wester 
Socialists in virtually excommunicating any Socialist Party that 
seeks to work with the Communists.' The Nenni-Socialists 
responded to this sentence by marching out of the meeting. The 
Poles and the Czechs would no doubt have responded in the same 
way, had they been present to do so. Unfortunately for 
good name, owing to the unwillingness of British security official 
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The other decision follows logically from the first. If East 
and West are divided, it is all the more necessary to consolidate 
what is left of free Europe. The Socialist parties have therefore 
decided to place themselves in the vanguard of the movement 
for Union in the West and the French Socialists have agreed to 
call a conference in Paris on April 25th to discuss the contribu- 
tion European Socialism can make to European unity. Individual 
Socialists are free to attend othér conferences on the same sub- 
ject—for instance, Mr Churchill’s conference at the Hague—but 
officially, European Socialism will not be represented, 


* * * 


= 


Farm Prices—No Change 


The Ministry of Agriculture and the National Farmers’ 
Union have played a drawn game in the annual review of agri- 
cultural prices which has just been completed. The Govern- 
ment has confirmed the increased scale of guaranteed prices for 
crops from this year’s and next year’s harvest, and for livestock 
products for the period up to March 31, 1949, which it intro- 
duced in August of last year. No prices are to be raised and none 
lowered. A further review of suspected anomalies in milk and 
potato prices is to take place, but it is not to result in increased 
payments for these commodities. 

This result is hardly surprising. After raising prices of 
guaranteed commodities by an average of about 15 per cent last 
year, and after urging strongly this year that the general price 
level should be stabilised and where possible reduced, the Govern- 
ment would put itself in an absurd position if it now proceeded 
to pay the farmers any more. As it is, there is the nasty problem 
of making the consumer pay a further £75 million a year for 
bene Beer food without thereby adding to inflationary 
trenas. 

Equally, however, it would be very difficult, and would lay the 
Government open to charges of bad faith, to reduce the prices 
this year. Voluntarily and of set purpose, the Government per- 
mitted a large price increase last August with the intention of 
imparting confidence and stimulating output. It may now be 
regretting that it instituted, in the case of agriculture, a policy 
which appears to run counter to its more recent, and much better, 
concept of economic planning. But it is useless to repine. 
Having expressly linked the new price schedule with the four- 
year agricultural expansion programme, the Goverrimeat could 
not drop the one without ruining the other. 

The test of Government policy will come in subsequent yvars. 
It is only gradually, in the case of agriculture, that the Cripps era 
can rectify the mistakes of the Dalton era. 


* * x 


Government and Party 


In some ways it is a pity that East Lewisham has decided 
to withdraw its resolution for the Labour Party conference, 
urging that party decisions should be binding on the Government. 
It would certainly have provided a good topic for debate and 
would have helped to clear the air, although if it were carried, 
it would naturally cause considerable embarrassment to the party 
leaders, especially to Mr Herbert Morrison, as Member for the 
division, The question of the relations between Government and 
party, however, will certainly come up at the conference. Some 
local parties are indignant that the conference decisions taken last 
year on equal pay and the abolition of the tied cottage have not 
been implemented, and both these subjects are again raised in 
resolutions. 

The issue, however much the party organisations may wish to 
disguise it, is quite simple. Clearly the Government has got to 
govern, and while it can work along the lines and towards the 
aims laid down by the party conference, it would obviously be 
out of the question for it to be bound by a time-table or a detailed 
programme of action. The nationalisation of iron and steel is a 
case in point. While this is one of the major planks in Labour’s 
clection programme, the Government, in spite of considerable 
pressure from the Left, has not allowed itself to be rushed. 

Even without the Lewisham resolution, however, there should 
be plenty of controversy at the Whitsun conference, Unlike 
former years, criticisms are directed against the Government’s 
economic policy rather than its foreign policy and Mr Bevin, 
who is supported in a resolution by the miners, should have a 
comparatively smooth passage. The longest and most detailed 
criticism of foreign policy emanates, naturally enough, from 
Gateshead, Mr Zilliacus’s constituency. But to judge by the 
preliminary agenda the opposition to the White Paper on personal 
incomes will be strong and-the demand for stricter control over 
profits and prices before any wage limitation is sought will be 
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very insistent. Indeed, if the Budget fails to satisfy Labour opinion 
that burdens are falling on employers as well as on 
workers, Sir Stafford Cripps will be faced with combined opposi- 
tion from constituency parties and from many trade unions. The 
general line of criticism advanced by parties is that the Govern- 
ment is not moving far enough or fast enough towards Socialism. 
But with North Croydon in their minds and with the fear of 
alienating middle-class voters in marginal constituencies, the 
Labour leaders are hardly likely to alter their course. 


* * * 


What to Publicise ? 


It may have been eminently sensible, from the point of view 
of the Cabinet’s internal arrangements, for the Under-Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations to reply to an adjournment 
debate on the Government’s home publicity, but to the outsider it 
looks rank crazy. The criss-cross organisation of the Govern- 
ment’s publicity organs is already complicated enough: Mr 
Gordon Walker’s admission, however, that Mr Morrison had 
asked him some: months ago to “look into” the Central Office 
of Information only makes the pattern still more involved. This 
is no reflection on Mr Gordon Walker nor on the need to look 
into things. It only serves to accentuate the curiousness of what 
is happening now. 

As things stand, each major department has its own Information 
or Public Relations Division, which deals directly with the public, 
the press and the BBC, The Central Office of Information acts 
as the agent for any of these departments, when it comes to more 
technical matters involving the production of films, exhibitions, 
books and posters; it is one of the galaxy of small departments 
attached to the Lord President’s coat-tails, and in this way he may 
be assumed to have a considerable direct influence on the 
machinery of publicity. On policy his influence is exercised else- 
where. The Government’s public relations are co-ordinated by 
four committees, two ministerial and two official for home and 
foreign affairs respectively. The official] committees consist entirely 
of the heads of information departments in the Ministries, with 
the Director-General of the COI in the chair. Mr Morrison is 
chairman of tte Ministerial Committee for domestic matters ; Mr 
Mayhew regularly deputises for Mr Bevin on the overseas 
Ministerial Committee. To add to these involutions Mr S. C. 
Leslie is at the head of the Economic Information Unit and is 
responsible to Sir Stafford Cripps. 

In considering the Government’s public relations policy it is 
useful to have this background, for against it can be set the large 
increase in expenditure included in the Civil Estimates for 1948-49 
for the COI. Next year the COT will be spending £4,500,00¢ 
which is some £870,000 more than the estimate for 1947-48 and 
many times as much as was spent on Government publicity before 
the war. To the current figure should be added expenditure by 
individual departments amounting (according to Mr Boyd- 
Carpenter) to nearly £3,000,000. 

Such an obvious target is fair game for the Opposition, and 
Mr Boyd-Carpenter made much of it in moving the adjournment. 
There is unfortunately no hard and fast rule about what is 
information and what is propaganda, On the one hand the 
Government has been exhorted to tell the public the facts about 
the economic situation, and this it has recently set about doing 
in a much more realistic and successful fashion. On the other 
hand, the Opposition wil] always criticise the Government for 
any publication like the technically excellent production of “ Some- 
thing Done,” which is an admirable example of “ Talk Success” 
but evades all the awkward questions. Criticism of Government 
publicity can never be avoided, but it might be a good maxim to 
leave to Transport House or the Central Offices matters on which 
more than half the facts have to be suppressed. 


® * * 


The New Indonesia 


On March oth an “ Interim Government” of an Indonesian 
federation was set up in Batavia with Dr Van Mook as President ; 
of its sixteen members nine are Dutch and the rest Indonesians. 
Nine negaras or autonomous states have been formed with 
Dutch encouragement in_ the rts of Indonesia now under 
Dutch military control. This Government is charged with the 
task of bringing into existence the United States of Indonesia 
(USD, which it is hoped to have ready by the beginning of 1949. 
Outside the federation so far is the Indonesian Republic itself and 
the parts of Java and Sumatra which its forces still control... The 
Dutch have invited it to participate in the Interim Government 
as one of the negaras constituting the federation and have reserved 
four ministries for its representatives, but the Republic has not 
yet agreed to come in. 
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The formation of the Interim Government followed the con- 
clusion in January of a new Dutch-Republican military truce 
under the auspices of the good offices committee of Uno—a body 
of representatives of the United States, Belgium and of Australia, 
charged by the Security Council with putting a stop to the fight- 
sng in Java. By this truce the Republic agreed to withdraw its 
forces operating behind the Dutch lines, while the Dutch under- 
took not to encroach further on Republican-held territory without 
authorisation from the Security Council, Although the agreement 
certainly gives the Republic a measure of international protection 
for the territory which is left te it, it is much more to the advan- 
tage of the Dutch, who now have undisputed control of the areas 
captured in their “ police action” last year and can proceed to 
their economic rehabilitation without interference. The general 
situation in Indonesia has now indeed turned definitely in favour 
of the Dutch, who hold in combination with more or léss willing 
local Indonesian political leaders, enough of the archipelago to 
sustain a large-scale political and economic structure without de- 
pendence on the territory remaining under the rule of Jogjakarta. 


7 * * . 


Encouraging the Tourist 


In spite of the difficulty of the times, the President of the 
Board of Trade is making a valiant effort to dispose, once and 
for all, of the charge of inhospitality once brought by the poet 
Horace against the inhabitants of this island. Clothing vouchers 
and petrol are among the inducements to be offered to the foreign 
visitor, and the citizen deprived of his basic ration may very well 
envy the comparative abundance offered to his guests, though in 
fact the allowance may seem rather a mean affair to the visitor 
from the western hemisphere. Nor is the Olympic victor (or 
vanquished) to be confined to the classical wreath of olive leaves, 
for he, too, is to be given an allowance of clothing coupons. 

This policy of relaxing the domestic standards of austerity in 
favour of the foreign tourist is undoubtedly wise, and the govern- 
ment may be congratulated on their foresight in discounting in 
advance any grumbles on the part of indignant members of the 
public which may be evoked by the sight of foreigners enjoying 
facilities of which they are deprived. After the immense reduction 
in the nation’s income from overseas investment brought about by 
the war, it is more than ever necessary to build up any item which 
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will figure as an asset on the invisible section of the balance sheet. 
Tourism, which in this country has hitherto been rather 9 
neglected industry, ‘aflords the readiest opportunity, and it is 1 
be hoped that the facilities just granted to British tourists for 
visiting Europe will find their counterpart in a welcome stream of 
visitors to these shores. 


* * x 


The Cosmetics Case 

On Monday the Court of Criminal Appeal delivered jts 
judgment in the prosecution that has come to be known as the 
Cosmetics Case. It allowed the appeal of the remaining defendants 
(the decision t6 allow the appeal of Mr Weitzman, M.P., was 
announced earlier), with the result that the original convictions 
against all the defendants have now been quashed. 

The original case was involved. In substance the prosecution 
alleged that the defendants, as the men responsible for running 
a business making toilet preparations, had during the war obtained 
raw materials and manufacturing licences in excess of their proper 
quotas by supplying false infermation to the Board of Trade, 
The importance of the Appeal Court’s decision, in its wider 
application, is that it is likely to check a practice which had been 
growing up of late, by which a prosecution in complex criminal 
cases charges all the defendants with a “criminal conspiracy,” 
as a kind of blanket charge additional to and in support of all 
the detailed individual offences that are alleged. 

It is easy to allege a “criminal conspiracy,” and difficult to dis- 
prove it for the simple reason that it is difficult to define it. It 
has always been a principle of English criminal law that a man 
charged shall be told exactly with what offence he is charged. Tt 
may be theft, forgery or obtaining money by false pretences. In 
each of those offences, it is for the prosecution to say, and prove, 
what was stolen or forged and when, in detail and with precision. 
A general charge of crimina] conspiracy does not lend itself to 
precision. It may be a convenient weapon for the prosecution, 
It can also make it very difficult for an innocent man to defend 
himself, because he may not be able to tell in advance what 
evidence he must produce to rebut the allegations made against 
him. No one can fence with a fog. This principle has wider 
application than to cases involving toilet preparations. The time 
for its re-affirmation for the Court of Criminal Appeal could 
not have been more opportune. 
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Letters to 
For the Peace of Jerusalem 


Sir,—I have just received The Economist of February 14th. 
Having been in Palestine for most of twelve eventful months, and 
as a subscriber who pays tribute to your high standards of accuracy 
and realism, it came as a surprise to observe the extent to which 
the fundamental realities of the situation in Palestine, particularly 
as it affects Jerusalem, are obscured in this article. 

I do not suppose there is any Briton now in Palestine from the 
High Commissioner downwards, whether a “good Christian” 
or not, whose greatest concern over the political situation is not 
a fear lest the Holy City become even more a scene of violence 
than it has been of recent weeks. I can assure you that amongst 
British in Palestine the solution advocated—namely, retention of 
a force of British police after May 15th—has not gone uncan- 
vassed. But the question is would this help ? The purpose must 
be one of two alternatives—either to keep peace and order on 

‘half of the majority of citizens (who undoubtedly desire it), or 
else to institute a defensive crusade, as it were, on behalf of 
Christendom. 

To take the first of these alternative premises. We must ask 
ourselves whether an unsupported force of “ alien” police could 
possibly succeed where a combined force, supported by well- 
equipped armed units of the British Army, has already failed in 
spite of constant vigilance and the measures taken by the Arab and 
Jewish communities themselves for their own protection? The 
answer to this must be self-evident ; they could not. If, alter- 
natively, something in the nature of a “crusade” is desired, it 
must be clear that this would defeat its own purpose by its implied 
challenge to those of the Moslem and Jewish faiths. Such a 
concept could lead only to conflict, as much to be avoided as it 
would be deplored, between representatives of the Christian faith, 
on the one hand, and Moslems and Jews on the other. 

The position is simply, that if Moslems and Jews were able, 
under the stress of present conditions, to subordinate deep con- 
victions or strong political opinions to their acknowledged zeal for 
Jerusalem, then there would be no need for a force to keep the 
peace. This is, indeed, the crux of the whole matter ; without 
Arab and Jewish political agreement to regard Jerusalem as an 
open city the efforts of others are doomed to failure. All will 
agree it is a thousand pities that this small measure of agreement 
can evidently not be obtained. 

In conclusion please allow me to draw attention to two in- 
accuracies in the article in question which are by no means un- 
important, In a later part of the article reference is made to a 
move by the British Mayor of Jerusalem—in reality “ Chairman 
of the Municipal Commission,” the Mayoralty having been in 
abeyance for some years. This gentleman is indeed doing all 
that a man in his position can to further the cause of peace in 
Jerusalem, but it is commonly known that organisation of a 
Municipal Police Force for each community in Jerusalem is but 
part of a wider scheme which has been set on foot by the Govern- 
ment and fostered in all municipal areas, to be used to the fullest 
extent that the people themselves are willing and able. 

Secondly, credit is given to the Zionists for deciding that the 
capital of the projected Jewish state should not be in Jerusalem. 
It should be known as a not unimportant factor in the depth of 
political feeling on both sides, that at least one responsible Jewish 
leader has publicly declared (since the UN Assembly decision) 
that no Jewish state would be worthy of the name unless the capital 
were in Jerusalem. 

Further, in the light of the suggestion that Britain had made 
a “ poor showing ” in not taking the lead, let us not forget that we 
did lay down the mandate for the whole of the Holy Land and 
that the United Nations General Assembly did, by their Resolu- 
tion at the end of last year, accept responsibility. That so little 
progress has been made “for the peace of Jerusalem” is indeed 
a matter for concern, but scarcely Britain’s fault—Yours faith- 
fully, SISYPHUS 


The Doctors Declare War 


Sinx—I would be grateful if you would allow me to refute a 
misrepresentation which appears in your Note of March 2oth. 

You assert that the doctors have bit by bit “retreated from the 
proposals put forward by their own Planning Commission in 
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the Editor 
1942.” May I point out that the Medical Planning Commission 
was established by the British Medical Association with the co- 
operation of various other bodies, and that the members of the 
Commission took part in its work as individuals. “It issued a 
Draft Interim Report only for consideration, and it declared in 
this Draft Report that the bodies appointing to the Commission 
were in no way committed by this Report. 

The recommendations in the Report are governed by a para- 
graph on page § which I quote: — 

The suggestions contained in the present report should not, 
therefore, be regarded as expressing the Commission’s conclusions 
but as recommendations made to it which the Commission as a 
whole has not yet considered and will not consider until the pro- 
fession bas made known its views through the usual channels. 


—Yours faithfully, J. ARTHUR GorSKY, 


Representative, Westminster and Holborn Division, BMA 
60 Palace Gardens Terrace, London, W.8 


Limited Dividends and Nationalisation 


S1r,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer on February 12th wrote 
to the Federation of British Industries, asking them to study 
ways and means of “ obtaining a reduction of prices and to face 
the consequence of this on the level of profits.” 

The natural consequences of such measures obviously is to 
reduce in terms of Stock Exchange values the capitalisation of 
those companies who accept the exhortation of the Chancellor, 
since reduction in dividends would affect the equity value of 
the companies. This week, the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr Dalton, said: “ The iron and steel industry is too important 
to national life to leave it in private hands . . . the Government 
has pledged that nationalisation would be accomplished in the 
lifetime of this Parliament.” 

So at a time when the Chancellor of the Exchequer is deliber- 
ately depressing market values as a whole, and at the same time 
asking the nation for unity of effort in face of current difficulties, 
the ex-Chancellor is reiterating the Government’s intention to 
nationalise an all-important section of industry. As the basis, for 
compensation will presumably be Stock Exchange values, it would 
seem that the investing public will be placed at a disadvantage as 
a result of the “ patriotic” response the directors of companies 
have made to Sir Stafford Cripps’s appeal. Of course, if there is 
a gentleman’s agreement that the self-denial of shareholders shall 
be matched by a self-denial of further nationalisation projects by 
the Government, this situation would not arise, and indeed the 
appeals for unity would have reality. 

On the other hand, shareholders would have very reasonable 
grounds for resenting any such arrangement without an assurance 
that an agreement does in fact exist.—Yours faithfully, 


32 Davies Street, London, W.1 BERNARD DOCKER 


<< Can It Happen Here ? 


S1r,—Your very sane editorial, “ Can it Happen Here ? ” under- 
lines the fact that the chief enemies of democracy today are not 
those who attack democracy, but those who take democracy for 
granted. The spread of Communism cannot be stalled—at any 
rate for long—by purely defensive measures ; it can only be fore- 
stalled, by measures that might be called offensive and an infringe- 
ment of freedom of thought, were it not that freedom of thought 
and democracy were really inseparable. 

One such measure that is long overdue is the introduction, into 
the curriculum of all our secondary schools, of an elementary 
course in political theory. “The crude successes of Communist 
propaganda,” as you say, “ would not survive a little clear think- 
ing.” As a former schoolmaster, I can testify to the fact that 
clear thinking on political theory is not beyond. the capacity of 
most boys and girls: yet they are seldom stimulated to any ; and 
to the best of my knowledge there does not exist a single text- 
book on the subject suitable for use with fifteen- and sixteen-year- 
olds. 

It is surely time this gap was filled. Initiation into the “idea ” 
of parliamentary democracy ought, as Rousseau contended, to 
form the climax of the educational syllabus.—Yours faithfully, 


3 Blackstock Road, London; N.4 F. A. Lea 
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Books, and 


Indictment of Slavery 


“Ferced Labour in Soviet Russia.’’ By David J. Dallin and 
Boris I, Nicolaevsky. London, Hollis and Carter. 331 pages. 
25s. net. 

THE authors of this book; two Russian Menshevik writers, present 
a well-documented indictment of Stalin’s Government on the 
ground of the vast use which it has been making of forced labour. 
The book abounds in hair raising descriptions of Soviet labour 
camps, drawn from many sources. Private information derived 
from ex-inmates of those camps suggests that some of the 
descriptions, which are quoted by the Menshevik authors and 
emanate from Poles and Balts, are not free from propagandist 
exaggerations. But if the exaggerations are discounted, the 
authentic truth about forced labour in Russia and the murderous 
practices of the GPU is so horrible that it is surpassed only by 
the sadistic insanity of the Nazi terror. The difference between 
the Hitlerite and the Stalinist concentration camps is that, whereas 
in the former, millions of men, women and children were de- 
liberately and scientifically exterminated, in the latter millions of 
“enemies of the people ” have been subject to ruthless economic 
exploitation under conditions of extreme misery and degradation, 
which result in a horrifying waste of human life. The authors 
of the book hold that slave labour has become so important an 
element in Soviet economy that its abolition can be achieved only 
by a radical change of the whole political system. 

The most interesting chapter of the book is the one in which 
the authors give a very scholarly and well-written account of the 
evolution of Soviet legal ideas and -practices, from the most 
humanitarian reforms of the early years of the Soviets to the 
mammoth concentration camps of the present. 


This conflict [say Messrs Dallin and Nicolaevsky] between the 
lofty ideals and the reality of the post-revolutionary decade marks 
the ideological evolution of Russian Communism. There is no other 
domain of political activity in which a retrogressive development— 
from the highest peak of humanitarian idealism to the lowest methods 
of coercion—is as clearly discernible as in the field of Russian 
justice and law, crime and forced labour. 

The explanation of this “retrogressive development,” which the 
authors offer, is perhaps not quite satisfactory. As Russian 
patriots, they are somewhat indignant about the suggestion that 
the early humanitarian strivings of the old Bolsheviks were de- 
feated by natively Russian custom and tradition. What the 
authors seem to forget is that forced labour, in the form of 
serfdom, persisted in Russia, as the basic and common mode 
of production, until late in the nineteenth century. 


In Defence of Laval 


* The Unpublished Diary of Pierre Laval.’’ The Falcon Press, 


12s. 6d. 217 pages, 1948. “ Pourquoi je n’ai pas defendu 
Pierre Laval.’’ Albert Naud. Libraire Artheme Fayard. 
1948. 180 Frs. 


THESE two books should be read together: the first is a statement 
by Laval of his own case, boiling with self-righteousness ; the 
second is an account by the distinguished lawyer instructed to 
defend him of why the case could never be pleaded. 

Laval’s book leaves the reader astounded by the curious com- 
bination of earthy cunning and ingenuous self-confidence. There 
is nO reason to doubt that Laval sincerely believed that a defeated 
France could negotiate with a victorious Germany and that he 
was the man for the job. If one accepts the assumption that 
negotiations were possible, and recalls Laval’s profound pacifism, 
which he shared with an impressive proportion of his generation 
of Frenchmen, then the whole course of his career, including his 
violent death, follows with the logic of a Greek tragedy. 

Unlike most of his lamentable predecessors before the High 
Court of Justice, he makes no pretence of a “double game” or 
secret understandings with the allies. He recognises no loyalties 
10 Britain and dismisses pleas of revulsion at negotiating with 
Hitler as irrelevant “ideology.” He cannot understand why he 
has provoked such indignation by what he calls “serving my 
country by day-to-day negotiations.” 

Maitre Naud’s book is the most formidable indictment yet 
penned against the French High Court and the travesty of justice 
by an undisguisedly political tribune. Maitre Naud shows how 
every step—the abrupt suspension of the prelim‘nary investiga- 
tions ; the hustled trial ; the gruesome execution of the half-dead 
Laval after Herculean efforts to pump the poison out of him—was 
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dictated by electoral considerations with their date-line of 
October 21, 1945. 

The story of the Laval trial is certainly among the blackest 
pages of French judicial history. It would have been too much 
to expect a jury of politicians, who had fought in the resistange 
movement and were now vying with each other for the reputation 
of being “ pur et dur,” to display even an appearance of objec. 
tivity. Two incidents stand out in this book, which is both 
passionate and compelling, but makes no attempt to cover the 
despicable character of its central figure. The first is the statement 
made at the opening session by the presiding judge informing the 
court, that, however long the sessions might be, the trial must end 
before election day. The second is a remark made by a juryman 
to the accused, also on the first day: “In fifteen days from now 
you'll be less cocky.” Twelve days later Laval was dead. The 
tricoteuse tradition lives on. 


Dominions and Democracy 


‘Democracy in the Dominions.’’ By Alexander Brady. Oxford 
University Press. 439 pages. 21s. 

Tuts thorough, yet lively, account of the planting and growth of 
the British type of government in four regions of the earth— 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa—is an impor- 
tant contribution to our knowledge of these Dominions and of 
the British type of democratic government. Not only do we 
have outlined for us the history of these Dominions’ parlia- 
mentary institutions, but also the essential features of the 
geographical, economic and social framework within which the 
institutions function. The result is a picture of new countries 
adopting as the basis of their government the systems which an 
old mother country has evolved for herself over centuries, and 
using those systems to answer the problems raised in com- 
munities where the dominant influences are those of the frontier, 
of racial differences, and of social equality. 

It is not surprising that there are strong resemblances in the 
forms of government adopted by each Dominion, since they 
spring from a common source; and it is no more surprising 
that there are some important differences in the political phile- 
sophies underlying government, for these are strongly swayed by 
circumstances peculiar to each Dominion. Professor Brady shows 
this clearly. In Canada the French population influenced the 
development of federalism in contrast with its development in 
Australia, where no racial problem existed; but more potent 
influencies on the political philosophies of these two Dominiens 
were the existence of small farms in Canada and large holdings 
in Australia, and the fact that Canada shares a continent with 
an extremely important neighbour, while Australia occupies @ 
whole continent in relative isolation. New Zealand democraty 
closely resembles that of Australia, with its wadition of direct 
State participation in many spheres which im other countries 


From The Economist of 1848 


March 25, 1848. 


It is plain, then, that capital is necessary ; that where capital 
is to be created and maintained, it must receivé a share of 
the produce of industry ; and, further, that its possessors 
may dispense with physical toil, if they are satisfied with their 
respective shares, which their possession of. it. produces. 
This is not less true with respect to the communist scheme. 
Let the capital be the property of the community ; it must 
be maintained, nay, increased, if the community increases. 
The motive for maintaining it, operating ‘on individual 
members of the community, must be the return they expect 
from it. To suppose that this motive will operate equally 
on all, is to suppose, against a!l experience, that all men are 
equally disposed, and able, to exercise thrift and forethought. 
If those, who do exercise these qualities, only share the 
return of capital equally with those who do not, there will 
soon be an uniformity of improvidence. If, on the other 
hand, those, who maintain and add to the capital of the 
community, alone are to share in that tion of the general 
produce of industry, alloted to capital, there will then be, 
as now, members of the community who can dispense with 
physical toil; and, moreover, the most perfect artificial rule 
of distribution among them, which can now be planned, 
will only approach to that, which now actually takes effect. 
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are the province of private enterprise or semi-public corporations. 
South African democracy appears in sharp contrast with that 
of the other three Dominions, for among ‘thé white population 
the conflicts of nationality have not yet disappeared, and there is 
ever present the enormous fact of the social, economic and 
political differences between the white and coloured races. 

One cannot but reflect, after reading this book, that a severe 
testing time lies ahead, not cnly for South African democracy, 
but for British democracy as a whole; and that the question 
which, Professor Brady suggests, will be easier to answer in 
twenty-five years’ time—whether the Dominions have success- 
fully reconciled parliamentary democracy and modern collectivism 
—may by then have been overshadowed by more urgent and 
momentous external questions posed by the inexorable trend of 
events in the rest of the world, 


Ethiopian Survey 


“ The Government of Ethiopia.’’ 
and Faber, 481 pages. 30s. 


Tus is a survey of the history, politics, religion, economics, past 
and present administration, and future prospects of the country 
which, until the Emperor decreed official use of the name Ethiopia, 
was often known as Abyssinia. Early in the war Miss Perham 
helped to prepare a private report on Ethicpia for Chatham House. 
Fired by the experience, she claims only that she wrote the present 
book on the basis of links with her subject for twenty years and 
the assistance of several distinguished collaborators, notably Mr 
Frank de Halpert, who was appointed official adviser to the 
Ethiopian Ministry of the Interior in 1930. 

Miss Perham has, however, brought all her own big guns to 
bear on this work. It carries the vivid and unmistakable mark of 
the inspired expert. As she writes, a mass of cold fact seems to 
warm up under the sun of Africa. Reading it is at times like 
making a journey in childhood to King Solomon’s Mines or 
Buchan’s almost mythical realm of Prester John. The Ethiopian 
monarchy—a “continuous shaft of unity” for 2,000 years—does 
indeed trace its legendary origins back through the priesthood of 
the Prester John—Emperor in the Middle Ages—to the line of 
Solomon and Christ. 

Miss Perham is reader in Colonial Administration at Oxford, 
and, as an outstanding authority on all affairs African, has laid 
out for inspection the present structure of this still little known 
country. And while she finds much of it good, some is bad. 
British political officers stationed there after the liberation, she 
says, were shocked by the rough and ready methods of local 
governors. Nor does she create surprise with the information 
that when the Italians overran Ethiopia they found between 300,000 
and §00,000 people still in slavery. Her book ends with some 
useful documentary appendices, three excellent maps, and a 
bibliography. In so ably assembling all this material Miss Perham 
has done a service to all who are concerned with the future of 
Africa. 


By Margery Perham, Faber 


British Trade Relations 


“ Great Britain in the World Economy.’’ By Alfred E. Kahn. 


Pitman, 299 pages. 15s. 
Dr KaHn’s book does not entirely escape the primal curse laid 
on all Ph.D. theses ; that they shall be (a) out of date, (b) un- 
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readable. Anyone turning to his pages for an up-to-the-minute, 
near-journalistic account of the current Battle of the Gap, or 
for a popular explanation of Britain’s role in world trade, will 
be sorely disappointed. The world economy of his title is that 
of the period 1914-39, and only a postscript (written before the 
end of hostilities) glances at the problems of today; and the 
level of discussion is that of an economic seminar, uncompromis- 
ing and rarefied. 

Those, however, who come to this volume armed with the 
requisite familiarity with economic concepts, and without mis- 
leading expectations, will find it stimulating, illuminating and 
altogether well worth reading, either from the historical or the 
analytical point of view. Primal curse or no, this is not the usual 
academic disinterment of old bones. The particular problems of 
Great Britain are treated as “a case study of an organic theory ”— 
a theory which minimises the importance of the traditionally 
emphasised gold standard mechanism and stresses both the mutual 
adjustment of trade and purchasing power flows and the impedi- 
ments which may prevent its completion. It lacks the beautiful 
symmetry and simplicity of older constructions, but certainly 
gains in realism. The summing up of British economic history 
between the wars would in itself earn for Great Britain in the 
World Economy a high place in the literature of twentieth cen- 
tury economic problems. Some of the predictions in the final 
postscript induce wry smiles; but-they err only quantitatively, 
and confirm the impression that Dr Kahn is the possessor of a 
shrewd judgment as well as of a keen academic mind. 


Shorter Notices 


*An Economic Policy for a Free Society.’’ By H. Simons. 


A review of this book appeared on January 17th. At the time 
it had only been published in America. We are now informed that 
stocks are being sent to this country and will be issued by the 
Cambridge University Press, price probably 21s. 


“Petroleum Facts and Figures.’’ 
2 dollars. 


HERE in statistics of black and white the roots of the world 
petroleum shortage are neatly displayed. Charts of scarlet and 
sky-blue illustrate the 35 per cent rise between 1940 and 1946 in 
US petroleum consumption, which takes 75 per cent of the total. 
Crude oil production did not quite succeed in keeping pace, while 
imports doubled and the number of producing oil wells advanced 
by a mere 9 per cent. Some information might well have been 
more up to date: for instance, world prices and consumption figures 
are not shown for any year later than 1941 and nothing at all 
relates to 1947.. But the American Petroleum Institute is to be 
congratulated on publishing a handbook which is not too heavy 
to handle or to read. 


8th Edition, 1947. Price 


* Colonial Annual Reports.’’ Jamaica, 3s. net. Gold Coast, 
5s. 6d. net. Turks and Caicos Islands, 1s. net. The Gambia, 
2s. net. Aden, 2s. net. British Guiana, 2s. 6d. net. HMSO. 


Tue Colonial Office has taken the opportunity offered by the resump- 
tion of the publication of the colonies’ annual reports to make them 
far more attractive in appearance. They are now illustrated, and 
both text and tabular matter, which in the reports enumerated above 
refer to 1946, are clearly set out. ‘They are not likely, even now, 
to be best sellers, but people who use them for reference will com- 
mend the improvement. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Defence of the West 


(From Our US Editorial Stat) 


HEN President Truman delivered his St. Patrick’s Day 
message to the suddenly summoned joint session of 
Congress, the doorkeepers pushed closed the doors in a master- 
peece of human compression, The House looked unusually 
theatrical. The yellow light poured on the rostrum and its 
surrounding semi-circle of seats by the floodlights of the tele- 
vision operators was strong enough to make the photographers’ 
photoflashes appear incidental. And Irish patriotism, supple- 
mented by willing florists, had placed green carnations in the 
buttonholes of President, Cabinet members, and a fair proport.on 
of legislators ; as the solemn-faced Cabinet, two by two, went 
down the centre aisle in the stagey light, the impression alter- 
nated between wedding and wake. The spotlight on the 
supporting cast was symbolic, because Mr Truman was so 
clearly acting as the transmitter of the combined wisdom of 
his advisers, military and civilian. The recommendations he 
made were proposals of the executive branch of government 
rather than those of the Chief Executive. s 
The legislative branch had assembled with no great intention 
of being enthusiastic. Particularly in an election year, the 
Opposition majority normally keeps its hands quietly folded, and 
the dissensions among the Democrats have created opposition 
minorities of some size. Further, the President’s decision to 
call the joint session had not been cleared with Congressional 
leaders in advance. Such is the background against which to 
measure the applause—there were only three rounds for the 
entire message—that followed the paragraph: 


I am confident that the United States will, by appropriate 
means, extend to the free nations the support which the situation 
requires. I am sure that the determination of the free countries 
of Europe to protect themselves will be matched by an equal 
determination on our part to help them to do so. 


The President’s words clearly meant military commitments in 
Europe, the very antithesis, that is, of America’s historic policy. 
Yet the clapping was spontaneous, diverse in origin, and came 
from both sides of the aisle. 

The speedy conclusion to the debate on the Marshall plan 
requested by the President had been almost assured before he 
spoke by a forestalling move of Mr Halleck, the Republican 
fieor-leader in the House, who announced the hope of completing 
the House Bill by April 1st and thereby allowing time to recon- 
cile the House and Senate versions and present the result to the 
White House well in advance of the Italian election date. There 
was a similar responsiveness in respect of the military measures 
he propesed. 

That was Wednesday. Thursday was the morning after. 
Spring was seductively present. Around the tidal basin the 
Japanese cherry blossoms were preparing for the Easter parade. 
At the Mellon Gallery, the Department of the Army was show- 
ing masterpieces of European painting that had been found 
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cached in a salt mine ; they will be returned to Germany next 
month. On such a day, wasn’t it possible that the crisis was 
synthetic ? At any rate, Congressmen had questions to ask the 
Administration before voting bills out, particularly on the mijj- 
tary side. The morning-after response to the President’s speech, 
however, made some observers wonder whether bipartisan sup- 
port of foreign policy may not be more difficult to. mainiain as 
the season progresses. They point to the Senate vote on the Taft 
amendment which would have cut funds for Europe from $53 
billion to $4 billion; in this maximum show of opposition 
strength the Republican division was 24 to 23 as against. 32 to 8 
among the Democrats. 

Certainly the situation with regard to Universal Military 
Training (UMT) is complex in the House, where the Armed 
Services Committee’s favourable report has been effectively held 
up since last July by Mr Allen, the Chairman of the Rules 
Committee ; he is said to have found nothing in the speech 
to alter the situation. Even in the Senate Armed Services 
Committee where Secretary Marshall’s testimony was followed 
by that of Secretary Forrestal and the service chiefs, Senator 
Gurney, the Chairman, and a number of his colleagues have 
indicated that recommendations requiring appropriations would 
be forthcoming only if convincing answers are given to a 
number of questions: To what extent is the unification of the 
armed services, begun last year, an effective reality? Is UMT, 
with its training ef the entire male population as it reaches a 
certain age, preferable to more intensive training of a smaller 
group specialising in technical skills? Why, with a current 
appropriation of $11 billion, is the US military establishment 
described by Secretary Marshall as a “hollow shell”? How 
many men are currently needed, and what administrative 
structure do the services suggest for obtaining them in case 
selective service is really necessary ? Support fez UMT seems 
to be considerably more widespread than support for conscrip- 


tion. 
* 


Mr Forrestal’s presentation of the services’ case is based 
on the failure of voluntary enlistment to keep military man 
power up to the strength authorised by Congress at the close 
of the war. Present enlistments -are about 350,000 below the 
then authorised number of 1,732,000 for all the services, and 
the Secretary indicated that the present permissive total of 
669,000 for the Army should be raised to 900,000. He called 
reliance on atomic and other new weapons handled by a small 
corps of technicians a “ seductive appeal,” insisting that a “ large 
army of specialists” is required, and that the indiscriminate 
character of modern war in respect to targets makes essential 
the integration of civilian defence and the army, through a 
trained manpower pool. The aim, he said, should be a mobile 
general reserve, together with some increase in the overseas 
base system. On the division of responsibilities between the 
three services, he said that differences between the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had been substantially resolved at the recent meeting 
at Key West. 

Beyond their questions on these technical matters, Senators 
and Representatives are clearly going to press for further 
definition of exactly what foreign policy is to be backed by 
this increased military potential. Senator Russell held that the 
United States should name the countries whose integrity 
be supported against Communist advance. Moreover, support 
for a country, as a year’s experience with the Greek-Turkish 
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programme has begun to make ¢’var, actually’ means partner- 
ship with certain elements in.) that. country, | Legislators, 
uncomfortably aware, this election year, of the protest vote 
which Mr Wallace may roll up in their constituencies, are un- 
happy about some of the foreign governments’and groups which 
American policy is being forced to support. The land reforms 
promised by the Communists in Italy and in other countries 
now become satellites, are typical of progressive measures never 
encouraged by some of the elements, temporal and spiritual, 
on which the United States now leans. In the jittery week that 
preceded the President’s speech the projected inclusion of Franco 
among the Western freedom-lovers, and the suggested accept- 
ability, in case of war with Russia, of German and Japanese 
volunteers in a sort of EERP—ex-enemy recovery programme— 
caused some to swallow hard. Even among those who see no 
fault at all in a position a little right of right in the industrialised 
countries, concern is felt for possible damage to the American 
reputation for forward-looking disinterestedness built up 
through the last generation and a half in the Orient. 

Yet the realism with which Congress is viewing events is 
perhaps the most significant of all facts pertaining to the present 
situation, Within the last year, at least every other man in 
both Houses has had a look for himself overseas. During the 
last weeks, Congress, in its concern over international events, 
has been ahead of the country, and at least abreast of the 
executive. Its current. attitude offers a striking contrast with 
the record in 1914-17 and 1939-41. 


American Notes 
Latin America and the Marshall Plan 


“The success of the European Recovery Programme depends 
in part,” says the Herter Committee of Congress, “ upon success- 
ful mobilisation of Latin America’s capacity to produce and 
export increased quantities of foodstuffs and raw materials.” It 
is possible that $1.5 billion of ERP funds will be spent in Latin 
America during the first fifteen months of the programme. The 
Committee proposes that purchases for ERP should be co-ordin- 
ated, in order to lessen their inflationary effect on the Latin 
American economy, and it also proposes that the United States 
should assure foreign exchange for Latin America’s essential im- 
ports and should make supplies of these available, as was done 
during the war. 

But this. is hardly enough to allay the disquiet in Latin 
America about the effect of the Marshall plan upon the long- 
deterred schemes for industrial development, which have become 
the chief objective of national policy in all these countries, They 
claim that their needs are as urgent, if not as striking, as those of 
Europe: the already distorted pattern of their economies, dis- 
located by unbalanced wartime expansion and by the loss of 
European markets, is now further distorted by severe inflation. 
ERP will mean a renewed demand for increased output of raw 
materials and foodstuffs and will give Europe priority in the allo- 
cation of supplies of United States coal, steel and machinery: it 
will thus mean additional delay in industrialisation. Economic 
strength and stability are the essential basis of the plans for 
hemisphere defence which were drawn up at Rio last year. This 
argument gains force as the European situation deteriorates, and so 
does the final one—the opportunity offered to Communist elements 
in the Western hemisphere by present economic difficulties. 

The Herter Committee believes that the recovery of Europe 
is a first essential for the recovery of Latin America. ERP 
will not only revive markets for Latin American goods and pro- 
vide Latin America with much-needed dollars, but it will enable 
Latin America to buy the capital goods which it wants from 
Europe. It has also been pointed out that, without European 
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recovery, Latin America ‘wilf’ become entirely dependent 
economically on the United States. However, very little attempt 
appears to have been made to explain this point of view to the 
Latin American countries or to enlist their co-operation in the 
Marshall plan, although it is hoped that they will make concrete 
offers of help in carrying out the programme, offers which have 
not yet materialised, 


The United States at Bogota 


The ninth International Conference of American States, 
which opens at Bogota on March 3oth, will give the United States 
an opportunity of explaining its position, but it will also give 
the Latin Americans an opportunity to express the dissatisfaction 
which they have already shown at Havana—and possibly to 
express it in more than words. At a height of: 7,500 feet, the 
atmosphere will already be rather chilly, and it will not be warmed 
by the inevitable discussion of the Antarctic and Honduras dis- 
putes. Other matters which are due to come up are the formation 
of a permanent inter-American military defence council and the 
reorganisation of the inter-American system into a kind of 
“regional United Nations.” But the main purpose of the con- 
ference is to consider the draft agreement, drawn up by the Pan 
American Union, which is to govern long-term economic relations 
between the American Republics, 

The United States has entered a number.of reservations to this 
draft agreement, particularly with respect to assurances and safe- 
guards for private American enterprises in Latin America. The 
Government believes that Latin American development is properly 
a field for private capital, but realises that past expropriations and 
present discrimination against foreign capital in many Latin 
American countries do not provide a favourable climate for such 
investment. Mr Norman Armour, Assistant Secretary of State, 
has suggested that an Inter-American Corporation might be estab- 
lished, with $50-$1r00 million of mixed United States-Latin 
American funds, to make loans or guarantees for the realisation 
of specially desirable projects for which other financing is un- 
obtainable. It seems possible that this Corporation may. be 
the reward which the United States is prepared to pay for 
satisfactory assurances with regard to Latin American treatment 
of private capital. Congress is also to be asked to increase by 
$500 million the authority of the Export-Import Bank to lend to 
Latin America. It is doubtful if this will be enough to satisfy 
the Latin American countries, whose most specific proposal is 
for a Latin American Development Council, accompanied by a 
Development Corporation, with a capital of possibly $5 billion, 
most of which would inevitably have to come from the United 
States. Mr Marshall’s diplomatic ability will be tested to the 
utmost at Bogota if he is to restore a firm outline to the somewhat 
faded picture of Uncle Sam as a good neighbour, which was so 
carefully drawn by Mr Roosevelt and Mr Sumner Welles. 


* * x 


The Wallace Peace Party 


A roar of applause greeted Mr Truman in New York when 

he made his fighting digression against Mr Wallace: 

If joining Henry Wallace and his Communists or permitting 
them to join me is the price of victory, I recommend defeat. ‘These 
are days of high prices for everything, but any price for Wallace 
and his Communists is too much for me to pay. 

From an audience so largely Catholic, enthusiasm was inevitable. 
But Mr Truman’s final break with Mr Wallace will be cheered 
even by many former admirers of the hero of the common man, 
who have watched with amazement Mr Wallace not so much 
following as writing the “party line” on Czechoslovakia. His 
accusations that the Czech Communists acted to forestall a 
“rightist coup” by the American Ambassador, and that the 
Administration, by fanning war hysteria, is attempting to block 
the peoples of the world “ now on the march” in China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece and Italy, have torn away the last shreds of 
camouflage. Mr Wallace, intoxicated by opposition, is now plainly 
the prisoner of the Communists and his own egotism. 

Mr Truman gauged very neatly the moment when it became 
possible to turn the Wallace opposition into something of an 
asset. But this is only making the best of “an ifl-wind; the 
Administration has no illusions about the wrecking possibilities 
of the third party. Mr Farley, for public consumption, estimated 
the Wallace popular vote at 5 million, that is, about what Senator 
La Follette rolled up in 1924, and more than Theodore Roosevelt 
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polled in 1912. The total electorate in those years was, of course, 
much smaller. The Wallace forces are now organised in 26 states. 
In California, where 200,000 sigmatures are mecessary to get on 
the ballot, they have collected nearly 300,000. 

Peace is the programme ; and peace, in the Wallace book, means 
opposition to Greek-'Turkish aid, the Marshall Plan (unless re- 
written to include Russia), military training and the draft. 
Domestic liberalism comes a poor second; progressives of the 
staunchest kind will find themselves opposed in their home dis- 
tricts in November by “ peace candidates” if they voted wrong 
on Greek aid and the Marshall Plan. Past polls have showed that 
of 100 Wallace supporters, only six voted Republican in 1944, 
62 voted for Roosevelt and 30 did not vote, in many cases because 
they were too young. Mr Wallace’s chief threat remains to the 
Democrats. But if American mothers and isolationists come to 
believe that only a vote for Wallace is a vote for peace, these 
figures may somewhat underestimate the inroads he may make 
on Republican votes in the Middle West. 

Mr Wallace is now the Messiah of what in America is unkindly 
known as the lunatic fringe. A march past of his supporters would 
include pacifists, Jews, negroes, Isolationists, Irish, Italians, Com- 
munists and near Communists. His meetings have the air of 
religious revivals, and “Gideon’s Army” is marshalled with all 
the techniques of Billy Sunday. But a protest” vote of such 
diversity is far less stable than the major third party revolts of 
the past which were fired by a deep sense of common injury. 


* * * 


Defence and Taxes 


Pressure for tax reduction in Congress has grown steadily 
in recent weeks. Apart from the obvious attractions of such a 
programme in an election year, there are many Congressmen who 
believe, quite sincerely, that the Treasury’s estimates for 1948-49 
seriously under-estimate the probable revenue over that period. 
Many more believe that taxation is steadily undermining the 
foundations of the US economy, and many cling to the simple 
faith that tax reduction is, per se, deflationary. 

The path has been well prepared. Budget committees have cut 
$2.5 billion from the President’s expenditure total of $39.7 billion. 
The Senate has adopted an ingenious procedure whexeby $3 billion 
of the cost of the European Recovery Programme, though spent in 
1948-49, will be debited to 1947-48. By this device, which would 
not affect actual cash transactions, but would reduce a heavy 
1947-48 Budget surplus to the benefit of next year’s accounting, 
Republican tax crusaders overcame the objections of many Demo- 
cratic Party rebels, who were persuaded last year, only with great 
difficulty, to support the Presidential vetoes on tax relief. 

As Congress now considers the fiscal prospect for 1948-49, a 
Budget surplus of something like $10 billion is in prospect, the 
expenditure reduction already noted being coupled with a revision 
of the revenue estimate, from $44.5 billion to rather more than 
$47 billion. 

Wall Street, and commodity markets have made a. striking 
response to these moves, coupled with the suggestion that re- 
armament expenditures will shortly become the dominant feature 
in the economy. In a few days, the Dow Jones Industrial stock 
average regained more than half of the setback from the 1948 
“ high ” of 181, and there has been a sharp rally in selected com- 
modities, such as grain and cotton. The assumption seems to be 
that with a probable Republican Administration in 1949, and a 
steadily-swelling defence programme, industry will enjoy a further 
sustained period of prosperity, and a Federal government so far 
removed from “New Deal excesses,” that taxation will, in fact, 
be reduced rather than raised. 

Defence expenditures seem bound to rise, in any event, and 
Wall Street prices are now so low, relative to earnings, that some 
sort of a rally, which could well be sharp, may seem to be wholly 
justifiable. But from this distance, it seems as though Wall Street 
would be taking a great deal for granted, if it assumes for long 
that a really impressive pace of rearmament can go hand in hand 
with lower taxes. It has been suggested that arms expenditures 
might rise by $6 billion or $7 billion in 1948-49, to about $17 billion 
or $18 billion, and this would certainly mean solid support in 
aircraft stocks, for example, and a “ floor ” for non-ferrous metals' 
and other war supplies. But in relation to the recent pace ot 
private capital expenditures, and consumer purchases these 
pees are still relatively modest. For the moment, however, 

ngress cannot see beyond lower taxes. The Senate vote this 
week, of 78 to 11, for tax cuts of $4.8 billion, shows that a Presi- 
dential veto could now be overthrown in both Houses. 
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Direct Election of the President 


The political tug-of-war from which the Democratic 

is suffering this year may provide the motive power for eventual 
revision of the Electoral College, that device which the Foundi 
Fathers fondly hoped would stand as a barrier between the Presj- 
dency and the passions of the mob. Representative Gossery 
(Texas) has sponsored, and the House Judiciary Committee has 
approved, a constitutional amendment which, while preserving the 
present electoral votes of the states, would divide each state’s 
vote between the parties according to the popular vote. The 
present system gives all the electoral votes of each state to what- 
ever party wins a majority or a plurality of the popular vote in 
that state. Just over a thousand votes in New York made Cleve- 
land, rather than Blaine, President in 1884 ; a few thousand votes 
in California gave Wilson his second term, 

Orig:nally it was intended that the members of the Electoral. 
College should use their own judgment, and not be bound 
by the popular vote; in practice they have become so. But 
the Virginia plan for putting the state’s electoral votes, not auto- 
matically behind the official candidate nominated nationally by 
the party, but at the disposal of the state machine, has shown how 
undemocratic a rigid revival of the plain meaning of the Constitu- 
tion would be. At the same time, the exaggerated weight which 
the present system gives to certain strategically placed minorities 
has been underlined by the competition between Mr Wailace and 
Mr Truman for the negro vote and the ineptitude of Mr Tru- 
man’s Palestine policy in the past. 


* * * 


The Dilemma of the South 


The South is desperately trying through the Virginia Bill 
to find a substitute for the veto over Democratic policy it enjoyed 
prior to 1936 through the two-thirds rule. But it is extremely 
unlikely that, faced in the Electoral College with a choice between, 
say, Mr Truman and Senator Taft, even the desire to punish Mr: 
Truman could make the South swallow the deliberate engineering 
of a Republican President. The South would also do well to 
remember that when it possessed a veto over the party’s choice, 
the effect was too often a succession of weak compromise candi- 
dates ; and that the Democratic candidate has never won the 
Presidency in the twentieth century except on a national and 
liberal programme. 

But the South has a real 
with “safe” Republican states: they can both be largely 
ignored by their respective parties in the formation of 
policy and the choice of candidates, for they have nowhere else 
to go. A constitutional amendment providing for the direct 
election of the President would make both parties take more 
account of their safe seats. Mr Truman’s espousal of civil rights 
for the Negro may conceivably repeat the feat of Al Smith in 
1928 and smash the Solid South, or at least alienate certain border 
states. But until a real two-party system develops below the 
Mason-Dixon line, no constitutional tinkering can make the South 
anything but safe—and therefore negligible—for the Democrats’ 
in a normal election year. 

Mr Gossett’s proposal will not affect the election results 
this year. But its chances are good in the long run. Certainly 
it deserves more support than the anti-third term amendment 
which the Republicans have tried to make Mr Roosevelt’s constitu- 
tional monument. 


grievance, which it shares 


Shorter Notes 


The House has responded to the President’s call for speed on 
economic aid to Europe by voting an additional interim aid 
appropriation of $55 millions for France, Italy and Austria. 
General debate on the $6.2 billion Foreign Aid Bill begins on Mon- 
day next. This includes $5.3 billion already approved by the. 
a $275 million for Greece and Turkey, and $570 million for. 

ina. 

* 


Mr John L. Lewis has turned down the suggestion of the 
government conciliation service that he induce the miners to” 
return to work while negotiations on the pension scheme are 
carried on. This greatly increases the likelihood that the Govern- 
ment will be forced to find a way of applying the provisions of the - 
Taft-Hartley Act for dealing with a strike which menaces» 
national safety or welfare. The legal difficulty is that the strike 
has never been officially called. ‘t 
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Bulgaria—Kingdom of Dimitrov 


(By a Special 


HE fusion of the five government parties into “one united 
political organisation,” which took place on February 2nd, 
has now made Bulgaria a totalitarian state in appearance as well 
as in reality. For a long time the non-Communist parties had 
served merely as camouflage for the Communist dictatorship. But 
for reasons of foreign policy Premier Dimitrov felt obliged to 
keep a semblance of democracy: the parties had their own leader- 
ship and their own political programmes. Now they are to exist 
only in name, as parts of a “central organisation ”—the Father- 
land Front, whose leaders are all Communists. 

This change, which the Bulgarian Communist press calls 
“ democratisation,” was accelerated some eight months ago after 
the arrest of Nikola Petkov, leader of the Parliamentary opposition. 
Petkovy was sentenced to death on August 16th, his Agrarian party 
was disbanded three weeks later, and he was hanged on Sep- 
tember 23rd. Dimitrov signed a military alliance with Jugoslavia 
in August, with Albania in October, and with Rumania in January. 
A new Bulgarian constitution on the Soviet model was adopted 
on December 4th, and two nationalisation laws, voted in 
December, 1947, and February, 1948, completely transformed the 
economic and social structure of the country. 

In the political field these changes have been marked by two 
main characteristics: intensified Communist terror and the re- 
placement of local Communist leaders by Communists from 
Russia, who, though Bulgarian born, had been Soviet citizens 
and Soviet officials for the best part of their lives. (They are 
known in Sofia Communist circles as “ the people from up above.”’) 

By the end of 1947 the Opposition, with the exception of a 
small group of nine Socialists in the Assembly, had been driven 
out of existence. One month after Petkov’s hanging all prominent 
leaders of his party were arrested. Those who did not sign a 
“ voluntary ” statement denouncing Petkov and their own political 
past were sent to concentration camps or interned in remote 
villages. Others, among them former Agrarian ministers, were 
tried and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment for “ obstruct- 
ing the two-year economic plan.” Petkow’s deputy, Dimitar 
Gichev, is to be tried for “espionage.” Gichev’s popularity 
among the peasants was second only to Petkov’s, and his elimina- 
tion is clearly intended to behead the Agrarian movement as a 
living political force. Even the pro-Communist Agrarian, 
Alexander Obboy, who was deputy Prime Minister in Dimitrov’s 
cabinet up to December, 1947, has been expelled from all govern- 
ment organisations and is now under house arrest. 


Anti-Communist “ Criminals ’’ 


Savage measures of repression have overtaken all other 
prominent democrats. Professor Venelin Ganev, who as chairman 
of the Regency Council, was head of the Bulgarian State for two 
years, was arrested last October. He was suspended from the 
university and deprived of his pension as an “enemy of the 
people.” His crime seems to have been his readiness to appear 
as a defence witness during Petkov’s trial. The leaders of the 
Democratic party, including the eighty-seven year old former 
Prime Minister, Nikola Mushanov, and the energetic pro-British 
Stoicho Moshanoy ; the leader of the Conservative party, Atanas 
Burov; the former Regent, Zvetko Boboshevsky ; the former 
minister and leader of the Radicals, Professor Petko Stoyanov ; 
most of the well known Socialists, and many other politicians, 
profess and journalists have all been arrested and interned 
in the last four months. 

In January, 1948, the Communist Politbureau, which had 
fourteen members, ten of whom were local Communists and only 
four “ people from up above,” was disbanded, A new Politbureau 
of seven men was formed, five of whom are Soviet citizens and 
only two are local Communists. The Bureau’s Secretary-General 
is George Dimitrov. His first assistant is his brother-in law, Valko 
Chervenkov, a Soviet citizen since 1923, with long experience of 
political work in Moscow. As chairman of the “Committee for 
Science, Art and Culture,” with the rank of deputy Prime Min- 
ister, Chervenkov directs all propaganda activities in the country. 
He is also Secretary-General of the Fatherland Front Executive 


Correspondent) 


Committee. Next in the Politbureau comes General George 
Damyanov, a Soviet officer and former professsor in the Moscow 
Military Academy. He arrived in Bulgaria only in 1946. The 
Police Minister, Anton Yugov, is a local Communist, but 
his department is subordinated to the notorious “ R.O.” (Investiga- 
tions Branch) of the War Ministry headed by yet another man 
from “up above ”—General Ivan Vranchev. 

_ The new nationalisation laws, éasily the most drastic of their 
kind in Communist Europe, put under state ownership ail trade, 
business, banking and industrial enterprises, including workshops 
employing as little as three workers and the only night club in 
Sofia. In reality this nationalisation was the naked confiscation 
of all property and spelt the liquidation of the middle classes. 
For compensation is to be paid, according to Article 17 of the 
law, only to those owners who have not “served and helped” 
the German Army, the Bulgarian Police or the Bulgarian 
Army. Since Bulgaria was an Axis state up to September, 1944, 
there is hardly a Bulgarian industrial business, trade or banking 
firm which has not, in one way or other, “ served” the Bulgarian 
army. Furthermore, compensation is to be denied to anyone 
who has “served or helped foreign agents, spies or persons in- 
criminated for activities aiming at the overthrow of the people’s 
government and the restoration of the fascist dictatorship.” This, 
of course, denies compensation to anyone suspected of anti- 
Communist views. There is no appeal. 


Workers Under Martial Law 


Articles 15 and 16 of this nationalisation law need no comment: 
“Whosoever, in whatever form, commits acts of a nature to 
frustrate, obstruct or delay nationalisation under this law is liable 
to be punished for sabotage.” (The penalty for sabotage is death.) 
And: “Civil servants who do not carry out or who delay the 
carrying out of any measure under this law are liable to be 
punished for sabotage.” Finally, according to Article 20, all 
“owners, governors, directors, accountants, executives and the 
whole technical staff of the nationalised enterprises are to be 
mobilised in their industries, businesses, factories, offices work- 
shops, etc.” A Communist “ Commandant” is appointed to each 
nationalised enterprise and the mobilised men are to work under 
military discipline and martial law. But the final blow came with 
the second nationalisation law last February, which took over 
all “land, houses, villas, flats, rooms, etc.” with the exception 
of the “living accommodation of working class families.” 

The annual budget, voted in January, 1948, gives some more 
revealing facts on Bulgaria’s financial and economic situation, 
Out of a total expenditure of 70,000 million leva, some 10,000 
million are for the War Ministry. (There is still no official rate 
of exchange between the leva and the pound sterling, but on 
the free market in Sofia £1 is worth about 3,000 levas.) The 
Ministry of the Interior and the Police take 4,200 million levas ; 
the Committee for “ Science, Art and Culture” and the Ministry 
of Education—7,300 million levas; Agriculture and Recon- 
struction—3,000 million levas each. The Social Services are 
allowed 2,000 million levas, less than half the credits for the 
Ministry of the Interior and the Police. On the revenue side 
27,000 million levas are expected to come from a “ turnover tax,” 
introduced for the first time in Bulgaria and modelled on the 
similar Soviet tax. 4,000 million levas are to come from the “sale 
of rationed goods on the free market” (known in Bulgaria as the 
“ official Black market.”) Income Tax amounts to 7,000 million 
levas, only ten per cent of the total estimated revenue, 

The lonely nine Opposition Socialists in Parliament attempted 
to criticise this budget as “ unrealistic and insincere.” Dimitrov, 
however, openly threatened them with “ the fate of Petkov.” and 
they abstained from voting. Thus, while the. new nationalisation 
laws, in eliminating the middle class, have laid the economic 
foundation of the Communist dictatorship, the reign of terror that 
followed Petkov’s hanging has. assured Dimitrov. of absolute 
power, which no “ reactionary monarch” or “ Fascist dictator 
ever enjoyed in Bulgaria before. 
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New Deal in Lisbon 


(From a Special Correspondent) 


Cys of the sixteen nations pledged to economic co-operat.on in 

the European Recovery Plan, Portugal is in the happy position 
of needing to ask for nothing from the rich American uncle. It 
still has substantial gold and foreign exchange resources, acquired 
from its gains as a neutral during the war, amounting at the 
beginning of 1948 to £155 million. Thanks to a ruler who knows 
his economic business, the escudo is a “hard” currency, 
quoted alongside the dollar in the French “ free ” market. 

Portugal’s participation in ERP has to be assessed, therefore, 
rather in terms of political prestige. Where it stands to gain at a 
later stage, is in the consolidation of the economic development of 
its African colonies. This has already been put in train by the 
Salazar regime. The Lisbon Government sponsored a develop- 
ment loan of £10 million for Mozambique on July 31st last, 
and the prosperity of Angola has in recent years made remark- 
able strides. The Anglo-Portuguese Trade and Payments Agree- 
ment, the outlines of which were announced on January 12th, 
has settled monetary difficulties affecting Portugal’s chief source 
of supply, and, by means of the Superior Commission for Ex- 
ternal Trade set up in November and a comprehensive but elastic 
system of import controls, the Government is well placed to meet 
all essential trading needs. Portugal is a poor country dependent 
for raw materials and for wheat on foreign markets, but the 
relatively low standard of living affords a considerable degree 
of self-sufficiency. 

Portugal after the war, like the other countries starved of 
goods, was exposed to the perils of inflation. The monetary 
increase of the war period—in 1947 the fiduciary circulation 
amounted to about four times that of 1939—was not accompanied 
by any appreciable increase of consumption. When the navicert 
controls were lifted, it had to meet the full force of world com- 
petition for goods in short supply. Internal prices consequently 
rose steadily. Dr Salazar insisted that there must be no com- 
parable rise of wages and internal costs such as might imperil 
the stability of the escudo—the most that he would concede was 
a temporary cost-of-living bonus for the shockingly-paid Govern- 
ment servants in October, 1946. He was banking on the assump- 
tion that the inflated world prices were an. immediate result 
of the war and that they would not persist. 


Discontented Professional Classes 


By the end of 1946, however, there was a rising tide of dis- 
content among the long-suffering working and professional classes, 
who resented particularly the luxury goods from the United States 
at prices only payable by the wealthy few. (In 1946, for example, 
the US accounted for almost 25 per cent of total imports, twice 
as much as in 1942.) There was the familiar phenomenon of the 
country people hoarding food, combined with excessive middle- 
men’s charges and an alarming increase of black market specula- 
tion. 

Today there is a very different picture: stocks Lave been 
replenished, prices of all necessities have been brought down to 
a reasonable level (and rationed goods are regularly forthcoming) 
while black market operations have been largely eliminated. ‘The 
credit for this transformation belongs to the dynamic personality 
of the new Minister of Economy, Daniel Vieira Barbosa, appointed 
in the Cabinet re-shuffle of February, 1947, and his able secre- 
tary, Dr Correia de Barros (who studied for a time at the London 
School of Economics). Senhor Vieira Barbosa was an almost 
unknown figure. In the execution of his task, for which Salazar 
gave him a free hand, he has shown notable skill, not to say guile 
and courage. He is the first of Salazar’s Ministers to appreciate 
the value of publicity, and recently he made a series of important 
speeches vindicating, with a liberal use of statistics, the Govern- 
ment’s policy. 

A year ago the new Minister, having satisfied himself by 
personal investigation that the “shortage” of foodstuffs was to a 
very large extent artificial, set himself to create a “ prices 


psychology.” In the early summer a Commission of Enquiry 
was set up to determine a “just price” for a variety of articles 
in relation tO increased costs since 1938. Police action was 
taken against a number of leading industrialists and the 


Ministry’s investigation squads have been working overtime ever 
since. Senhor Barbosa issued warnings that, if farmers and pro- 
ducers failed to surrender their stocks, he would use the reserves 
of the gremios (employers’ and producers’ associations) to floed 
the market with imported food. He did in fact, in the spring 
and early summer, make good use in this way of Argentine meat, 
Brazilian and American grain, imported sugar, potatoes and fats— 
with the desired effect of bringing prices down. Maximum 
prices were fixed for other products, and the Government at 
one stage set up its own booths in the markets for selling 
fruit and vegetables at cheaper prices than those being charged. 
For bread a special arrangement was necessary owing to the 
very bad wheat harvest, and Portugal’s bread ration, of between 
1§0-200 grammes per day, is one of the lowest in Europe. But 
rations in Portugal are simply the basic allocation at the controlled 
price: all staple products can be bought in larger quantities at the 
differential price. 


Balance of Payments Difficulties 


To critics who complained that he had been playing fast and 
loose with the country’s foreign exchange assets simply in order 
to salvage the Government’s popularity, he quoted some eloquent 
facts and figures: 

_ (1) Imports in 1947 were some 37,000 tons less than in the pre- 
vious year, and there was a diminution of 65,000 tons in the amount 
of foodstuffs ; 

(2) If that import programme was more expensive—an average 
of 3,100 escudos per ton as against 2,750—than that of 1946, and the 
deficit of the balance of payments had increased, the reason was 
the jump in the world prices for which the Portuguese Government 
could not be held responsible ; 

(3) The actual deficit of 1,370,575 contos* was only 17 per cent, 
more than the average of the years 1928-37, and steps had been 
taken—e.g., the Control of Imports Order of October 9th affecting 
150 products—to put a stop to unwise spending ; as for Portugal’s 
foreign exchange reserves, the figures showed that on January Ist 
the amount held was 18,450 thousand contos, and at the end of the 
year 15,625 thousand contos, a curtailment of 2,825 contos, which 
was surely justified in a good cause, i.e., to check the prices ramp, 
For the benefit of other critics who professed to be worried 

about the effect on the Government’s industrialisation schemes, 
Senhor Barbosa pointed out that imports of machinery, tools, 
lorries, ships, etc., in 1947, were only 73 per cent of the 
previous year’s figures. On the other hand, the amount of raw 
materials imported was 45,000 tons greater than in 1946—and 
more than in any of the war years. Exports of animal oils, 
timber, cork, resin, wines and tinned goods had necessarily fallen 
off because of foreign exchange difficulties. Hence the unsatis- 
factory balance of payments. The Minister made no bones about 
taking the blame for allowing too many non-essential goods to 
be imported, but he said this had now been rectified. 

The Government passed its Act for the development and 
reorganisation of industry in 1944. The first phase of the eight- 
year plan was scheduled to cost £13 million. Conscious that 
at present any substantial increase in industrialisation is hampered 
by the lack of fuel or alternative sources of power, the Govern- 
ment has put as a first priority the construction of hydro-electric 
works, making good use of equipment and technical aid from 
Britain. A respectable merchant fleet is being established, many 
of the new vessels having been built in Britain. There are am- 
bitious plans for the improvement of railway yards, dockyards and 
ports, specifically the expansion of Lisbon’s harbour, and other 
projects which are likely to cost some £20 million. Total expendi- 
ture is estimated at £65 million, but, in view of the expanding 
population—an increase from §,500,000 to 7,000,000 in the last 
20 years—it will be money well spent. There should be no danger 
of an unbalanced budget. All in all, provided that Dr Salazar 
and his lieutenants, chiefly Marcelo Caetano and Vieira Barbosa, 
can hold the political position, there is a good chance that 
Portugal will reap a precious harvest from a generation of financial 
and economic stability. ce 2 

(Concluded) | 
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*1 conto = £10. oH 
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Self-Government for the Sudan 
(By a Correspondent) 


T HE predominant feeling in the Sudan today is one of suspicion 
of and dislike for the way in which the Sudan is being used 
as a pawn in the Anglo-Egyptian dispute. For the past few years 
the Sudanese have sought the goal of self-government with single- 
minded determination. But, just as they. were enthusiastically 
working out the details of the next critical stage in their develop- 
ment, they found themselves the centre of an acrimonious dispute 
between their joint rulers, Britain and Egypt. 

To begin with, some Sudanese thought that they would profit 
by the dispute. If their rulers fell out, they argued, there would 
be nothing to stop the Sudanese from winning independence. It 
soon became clear, however, that although the two condominium 
Powers could not agree, neither would relax its hold on the Sudan. 
Indeed the dispute, which had begun over reframing the Treaty 
of 1936, quickly developed into the question of the future of the 
Sudan itself. Egypt, suspicious of British intentions and anxious 
about the security of its vital water supplies, claimed the Sudan 
as a colony. Britain resisted the claim, and within a few months 
the Sudanese found their affairs exposed to the limelight of the 
Security Council. No settlement was reached, but from that time 
on the Sudanese realised that what had originally seemed a simple 
matter of moving step by step towards self-government had become 
a complicated tangle of power politics. 

Under such trying circumstances, the Sudanese remained 
admirably cool. The Ashigga, or pro-Egyptian party, led by 
Sayed Sir Ali el Mirghani Pasha, supported Egypt, and the Umma, 
or Independence party, led by Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman el Mahdi 
Pasha, resisted it. The Umma probably spoke for the majority 
of the Sudanese, few of whom have any liking for Egyptians, but 
members of both parties worked amicably enough together when 
they assembled for the Sudan Administration Conference last year 
to frame the proposals for their next step towards self-government. 
Helped by exceptionally able British administrators, the Con- 
ference worked quickly and smoothly. It completed its work 
last March, and produced detailed suggestions for amending the 
internal constitution of the Sudan. 


Egypt’s New Interest 


It was at this stage that the dispute between the condominium 
Powers again made itself felt. Under Lord Cromer’s Con- 
dominium Agreement of 1899, any constitutional changes in the 
Sudan must have the approval of both Britain and Egypt. In 
fact,.ever simce the murder in 1924 of Sir Lee Stack, then 
Governor-General of the Sudan, Britain had shouldered the main 
responsibility for the Sudan, and Egyptian interference, up to the 
time of the dispute last year, had been slight. Now, however, 
Egypt decided to make its presence felt, and insisted on its right 
to approve any constitutional changes. Britain approved the pro- 
posals of the Administration Conference in principle, but Egypt, 
fearing that its influence might be undermined, went further. In 
a list of detailed amendments it offered the Sudanese an even 
greater measure of self-government—but on conditions which 
would give Egypt more direct control of the Sudan. 

The Administration Conference had propose that an Executive 
Council, of whom at least half should be Sudanese, should replace 
the present Governor-General’s Council, and that a Legislative 
Assembly, elected from the whole of the Sudan, should replace 
the Northern Advisory Council, which, constituted in 1943, 
is at present the only representative body of Sudanese. The 
Executive Council was to be responsible for framing and initiating 
legislation, while the powers of the Legislative Assembly were to 
be limited for the first three trial years to debating on Government 
Bills and to some control over the Budget. The Governor-General 
was to retain his present wide powers, and, in particular, was to 
be responsible for resolving differences between the Executive 
Council and the Legislative. Assembly.. Egypt’s criticisms were 
that Egypt ought to be represented on the Executive Council ; that 


full electoral rights should be given to all Sudanese instead of 
the limited franchise suggested ; that the powers of the Legislative 
Assembly should be extended ; and that all legislation should be 
referred back to the condominium. - 

The contradictions in. the” tian amendments were self- 
evident—if all legislation had to — 


referred. back to the Con- 


dominium, it would mean less, not more, independence for the 
Sudan—but the chief result was to turn what had been a 
fairly open dispute between Britain and Egypt into a haggling 
match over constitutional details. It was clearly Egypt’s inten- 
tion either to forge into the new proposals clauses which would 
give it control over the Sudan, or so to cOnfuse the issue as to 
make progress impossible and to’ prevent Britain from taking up 
the role of guide, philosopher and friend to the Sudanese. 


Friction with Cairo 


The Sudan Government, however, accepted most of the sug- 
gestions of the Administration Conference and began to work out 
a draft ordinance for putting them into effect. Sir Robert Howe, 
the Governor-General, saw the» Egyptian’ Premier, Nokrashy 
Pasha, in Cairo at the beginning of this year and told him that 
some of the Egyptian amendments would be included. Later in 
January, the British Government invited the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to a conference on the Sudan. Egypt refused. In a Note 
to the British Government, dated March 11th, Nokrashy Pasha 
explained Egypt’s refusal by claiming that none of the Egyptian 
amendments had been accepted and that therefore there was no 
basis for discussion between Britain and Egypt. ‘The previous 
criticisms of the proposals were repeated, but the Note added 
that, after a trial period, “the Sudanese shall take over .. . all 
government posts under the common Crown and within the unity 
of the Nile Valley.” Few Sudanese would accept the domination 
by Egypt implied in that statement. 

Meanwhile, the Sudan Government has published its draft 
ordinance embodying the constitutional proposals. There are a 
few changes to the original suggestions, but the substance is the 
same. The Northern Advisory Council of Sudanese debated the 
ordinance in the first fortnight of this month and approved it in 
principle unanimously. Two other unanimous resolutions were 
passed: the first asked the Sudan Government to consider care- 
fully the recommendations which had been made during the 
debate, and the second was: “ The Council recommends that 
the Government should put this legislation into effect as soon as 
possible.” 


Promising Parliamentarians 


The recommendations of the Northern Advisory Council] were, 
in the main, intelligent and reasonable. The standard of the 
debate was exceptionally high and gave convincing proof of the 
ability of the Sudanese to adopt now a form of parliamentary 
government. The Council proposed that some or the “ under- 
secretaries,” equivalent roughly to a British parliamentary secre- 
tary, should be made full Ministers from the start, and that more 
than half of the Executive Council should be Sudanese, as 
originally suggested. There is no reason why the Sudan Govern- 
ment should not accept these recommendations. There are 
Sudanese who are eminently capable of taking over the depart- 
ments of health and education, although it might be as well for 
the more technical departments, such as agriculture and 
economics, to remain for .the time being in the hands of their 
British administrators. 

But, now that the details of the constitutional changes have 
been settled, will the Sudan Government be able to carry them 
out? The present impasse between Britain and Egypt seems 
likely to continue for some months, and Britain’s approval alone 
is, technically, not enough. There has been some talk of forming 
a Supervisory Council on which Egypt would have an equal say 
with Britain over Sudanese affairs ; but such a concession, besides 
being unwelcome in the Sudan, would almost certainly lead to 
further demands from Egypt and would, by its nature, retard the 
progress of the Sudanese. 

There is one way out. Under the Agreement of 1899, the 
Governor-General of the Sudan is empowered to do all he can 
for the peace and welfare of the Sudanese. As the Sudanese will 
almost certainly take the law into their own hands if their develop- 
ment is delayed much longer, and as obviously their welfare is at 
stake, the Sudan Government has every reason for disregarding 
the Anglo-Egyptian dispute and carrying out its plans. Britain, 
at ‘least, could not reasonably object. 
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To inherit the earth 


is not enough 
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Millions will starve this year, while millions more go 
hungry. Although two-thirds of the people of the 
world are normally engaged in produciag food, two- 
thirds of the people of the world do not have enough 
to eat. 


The majority of the world’s farmers are fighting a 
losing battle. Their production methods are an- 
tiquated and have not kept pace with the mechanisa- 
tion of industry. They are attempting to solve the 
world’s food crists with the ancient methods of only 
scratching the reluctant land with an implement 
trarling from either animal or vehicle. This is as fruit- 
less as ploughing the sea, 


THE SOLUTION 
With the revolutionary Ferguson System of complete 
farm mechanisation, enough food can be produced. 
The Ferguson System enables farmers to produce 
more food from every available acre, and so help to 
preveat the 


= a ath ita annelbaom asian 
<a ate tlihttn taaanst tatttia a eelT 


a 


inevitable starvation of 
millions. It can actually produce as much as fen times 
more food from some areas of the land. By producing 
more food more efficiently and at less cost, the Fer- 
guson System can also help to check the present 
world-wide increase in the cost of living. 


otherwise 


scmctaenttetactrasecatiltacanttat tie tttaan titan 


* Every week more than 1,000 Ferguson Tractors are 
produced by the Standard Motor Co. Ltd. Every 
week more than 5,000 Ferguson Implements are pro- 
duced by the foremost British manufacturers. Every 
week more than 100,000 acres somewhere in the world 
are beginning to produce more food at less cost. 


Inserted in the public interest by 
Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry 
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Valenta 


THE LUXURY CIGAR FROM JAMAICA 







Ask your usual cigar mer- 
chant for VALENTA (not just 
* Jamaican’) and you will be 


sure of getting the foremost 
imported cigar of today. In three 
popular sizes — illustration shows 


Dousita, actual size. 














Diamond 
Jubilee 


1888-1948 
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-THE» BUSINESS WORLD 





The Wheat Agreement 


HE International Wheat Agreement which was provision- 
T ally signed in Washington earlier this month represents 
the conclusion of the struggle between two opposing forces. 
The United States has always shown a great interest in securing 
some form of international agreement to limit the fluctuation 
in world wheat prices. Memories of the agricultural depression 
between the wars died hard and the advantages of a high level 
of farm income in the Middle West have been abundantly 
demonstrated during and since the war. The other parties in 
the struggle, of which Britain is most important, have hitherto 
resisted pressure to commit themselves to a binding long-term 
contract to take specific quantities of wheat from the exporters 
at prices fixed in advance. 

When a country has hitherto pursued, as a major economic 
interest, the purchase of imported wheat as cheaply as possible, 
a reversal of that policy, when prices are high, must be put 
to the closest scrutiny. In Britain’s prewar experience, wheat 
was relatively cheap for much longer periods than it was rela- 
tively dear. But. prewar experience is not necessarily an 
accurate guide to postwar policy. Before the war, Canada pro- 
vided nearly 30 per cent of the world’s wheat exports, Argentina 
and Australia about one quarter and the United States 
less than 7 per cent. This pattern has completely changed ; 
the United States now supplies more than half of the wheat 
entering world trade ; Canada has maintained its share of world 
exports, but all other countries show a sharp fall. Little or 
no wheat is available, except for political purposes, from 
Russia or from other countries behind the Iron Curtain ; India 
now has tens of millions more mouths to feed. 

In these circumstances,. Britain seems to: have fought a 
lonely battle at Washington. Three main wheat exporters, the 
United States, Canada and Australia (Argentina and Russia 
were not at the conference) favoured a wheat agreement and 
they were supported by 32 other delegates representing import- 
ing countries. There were two strategic weaknesses in the 
position of the British delegation. First, the relatively favoured 
position which Britain enjoys under the Canadian and Austra- 
lian contracts appears to have received some emphasis in the 
discussion. Until recently the price of wheat in Chicago has 
been well over $3 a bushel—some importing countries had to 
pay even more to secure their minimum requirements—where- 
as Britain was importing Canadian wheat at $1.55 a bushel 
and, more recently, Australian wheat at $2.70 a bushel. 
Secondly, an effective debating point was provided by Britain’s 
refusal last April to enter into an agreement at lower prices, 
as a result of which, it was argued, importers other than Britain 
had been forced to pay exorbitant prices in the open market. 

The new agreement takes the form of a multilateral long- 
term contract, It fixes a rigid maximum price for five years 
of $2 a bushel (Canadian currency, for No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern Wheat in store at Fort William or Port Arthur) ; 
the minimum price is set at $1.50 in the first season and is to 
be reduced by 10 cents a year so that by 1952-53 the minimum 
will be down to $1.10 a bushel. These prices are exclusive 
of transport and marketing costs. The total amount of wheat 
which exporters have agreed to sell and importers to buy, 
each year, is 500 million bushels. This total is distributed by 
quotas for the individual exporting and. importing countries, 


International Wheat Council. 


as shown in an accompanying table. In each of the five years 
the allotments of exports and imports are unchanged, though 
the agreement makes provision for some variation of supplies 
or purchases by individual countries so long as the total quan- 
tity is covered. The signatory countries are only under an 
obligation when the world price reaches either the maximum 
or minimum levels—though if they Have “already supplied or 
purchased their full quota before the end of a given season, and 
prices then move up or down to the limit, they aré under no 
further obligation for that season. If, as is now the case, wheat 
is higher than $2 a bushel-in any of the five seasons the three 
exporting countries undertake to sell to the thirty-three import- 
ing countries 4 total of 500 million bushels of wheat at the limit 
of $2 a bushel. If the world price of wheat should fall to the 
minimum level in any one of the seasons, the importing countries 
undertake to purchase a total of §00 million bushels of wheat 
at that price from the United States, Canada and Australia. So 
long, therefore, as the ‘world price for wheat lies between the 
maximum and minimum points, the rights and obligations of 
the importing and exporting countries are not enforceable by the 
There are safeguards for crop 
faillires or balance of payments difficulties on the part of im- 
porters. Again, where any participating country requires wheat 
in excess of its usual quota to meet a “ critical need ” (which is 
not defined) increased exports will be sought or failing those 
a reduction in the quotas of importers. There is also a most 
important safeguard for importers by which exporting countries 
may not support the domestic price of wheat in order to raise 
the export price to an artificial level. 

Provision has been made for carry-over stocks, of which — 
details are given in Table II. In addition to these stocks the 
agreement requires that exporters and importers will accumulate 
so called “price stabilisation reserves,” equivalent to 10 per 
cent of their guaranteed quantities, when the price of wheat 
falls below the minimum. These reserves are intended to be 
consumed when the world price exceeds the limit of $2 a bushel, 
but the agreement is not explicit about the machinery for 
liquidating these stocks. Nor is it as informative as it 
should be on the important question of “sales for nutritional 
programmes ”—by which any exporting country can sell wheat 
“at special prices in such quantities and for such periods and 
under such conditions ” as may be approved by the International 
Wheat Council. This Council will consist of the thirty-six 
participating countries, with exporters and importers voting 
separately in accordance with the quantities of wheat which 
they have agreed to supply or to take. The United Kingdom 
will have 36 per cent of the voting power of the importing 
countries—a substantial point, since although most decisions 
will be taken by a simple majority; a two-thirds majority is 
required for alterations to the fixed prices from 1950 onwards. 

One obvious limitation of the new agreement is the minimum 
price schedule and its gradual reduction during the next five 
years. A price span of 50 cents a bushel in the first year seems 
scarcely adequate to cover even the normal seasonal fluctuations 
in the wheat market, and importers would undoubtedly have 
preferred a fixed minimum level of $1.10 for the whole period. 
Exporting countries contended that such a wide initial range 
would not give the stability to the wheat market which producers 


Siz 


were demanding. Moreover, production costs of wheat have 
undoubtedly risen sharply since the war, though it is doubtful 
whether they are now,as highnas $1504 bushel. “The mimmum 
price in the first year i§ not mefely of academic interest, for 
although the current price of wheat in Chicago is $2.40 a bushel 
the prospects of a harvest in the United States of perhaps 1.2 
billion bushels this year, following good crops in the Southern 
Hemisphere and the likelihood of a greatly improved harvest 
in Western Europe, suggest that even if the wheat market does 
not fall abruptly, prices may in due course be well under 
rather than over $2 a bushel. Experience during the past year 
has underlined the need for caution in forecasting the trend of 
grain prices, which can be sharply affected by supplies of 
coarse grains and rice. Admittedly, the guaranteed prices 
offered to domestic growers both by importing and exporting 
countries are usually well above $1.50 a bushel—in Britain the 
price is over $2. The only certain factor in the situation 1s 
simply this: if the minimum price of wheat during the next 
five years proves to have been fixed too high under the agrec- 
ment the prospect of its renewal in 1953 will be so much the 
poorer. 

From Britain’s point of view, perhaps, there is not much to 
lose from the agreement in the first two or three years. Under 
the Anglo-Canadian wheat contract, prices in 1948-49 had 
already been fixed at $2 a bushel, and the minimum price in 
1949-50 was originally agreed at $1. Under the new agreement 
the price for 1949-50 will be revised to $1.40. Britain is now 
buying wheat from Australia at $2.70 a bushel, and if the agree- 
ment comes into force next August the maximum price for 
these supplies will be reduced to $2. But the advantages in 
later years after these long-term contracts have expired are 
perhaps more questionable. It may be difficult at this moment 
to believe that grain prices will slump to their prewar level in 
any foreseeable period of time, but world markets have a way 
of defying prophecy. 

One of the doubts arising from the agreement is the narrow 
scope which will now remain for a free world market in wheat. 
Again, the stabilisation of the price of wheat is likely 
to distort the normal price relations between wheat and other 
grains. So long as the three exporting countries pursue a 
domestic agricultural policy designed to maintain a high wheat 
output, no serious repercussions on the supply side need be 
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Wueat Exports or Major ExportinG CouNTRIES 
(millions of bushels) 






















p 2 Guaranteed 
i 1934-38 Anna! 
Country | ; 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48* Sales 
OUnsy | Average under the 
Liter os ee 4 ees he | Agreement _ 
United States} 32 1 309 400 185 
Canada ..«, 177 HS 4 245 320 
Austrafia .. 107 55 85 
Argentina .. 222 106 wat 
Russia ..... 20 | oie | 
Total... | 458 | 61S 
aoe Bignbgiul bes zibioqes: £ 
* Forecast + Includes export surplus from Uruguay. 
Tasre II 
EXPORTERS CARRY-OVER STOCKS 
(millions of bushels—catculated at end of season) 
j { gion 
m 1 J _ “atTy -over 
1938-39 1945-46 | 1946-47 1947-48* under the 
: Agreement 
— es , — ee eo 
United States: .......-¢. 250 84 150 170+ 
Canta’; >... 20 abaeeae 110 85 82 70 
Austiglia; 6.¢9.0%1 seidig. o 21 2  & 25 
Totes iis. SS 381 288 265 
* Forecast. t Includes farm stocks. 
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expected. But suppose that the world price for maize remained 
above the maximum export price fixed in the wheat agree- 
sment—which is 5 eee possibility. Would not producers 
an the exporting countries be tempfed ‘to sow a greater acreage 
of animal feeding grains and to reduce their acreage of wheat? 
Such a possibility is even more likely in those countries like 
Argentina which are outside the agreement. An increased 
supply of feeding grains would be beneficial. But in these 
circumstances might it not be obtained at the cost of an unduly 
high price for wheat ? 


From an economic standpoint the mew agreement is not 
without its shortcomings. Lack of precision in detail may be 
desirable in order to administer the agreement with proper 
flexibility, but that very fact will put a heavy responsibility 
upon the new Wheat Council for carrying out its provisions 
equitably. From the particular point of the consumer, the 
wheat agreement will be judged by two results: first, if it 
encourages an expansion in world wheat production com- 
mensurate with the increase of between 5 and ro per cent 
in the world population since 1939, and secondly, if relatively 
stable wheat prices succeed in inducing a greater measure of 
stability in the world economy as a whole. There are, of course, 
political considerations which are bound to be important in an 
agreement of this kind. For a period of four years out of the five 
during which the agreement will run, it is conceivable that 
American aid will be forthcoming to a number of the importing 
countries, and a maximum limit for wheat would prevent a 
repetition of the rapid using up of the American loan which 
occurred after price controls in the United States were 
rescinded. A more important consideration, perhaps, is 
Britain’s responsibility to other European importers. Clearly, 
no wheat agreement would have been feasible without British 
participation, and it would be shortsighted for Britain to refuse 
to ratify the agreement on the ground that in the last two years 
of its duration wheat might cost more than would otherwise 
have been the case. At present, that is not a matter which is 
now open to proof. Not until the later years of this agreement 
—assuming that it is ratified—will it be possible to decide 
whether Britain threw away an opportunity of buying food in 
the cheapest market or whether, instead, it reached a satisfac- 
tory compromise between its interests as an importer and the 
broader interest of stable farm incomes. 
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Wueat Imports or Partictrpant CounrTRIES 
(millions of bushels) 
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Safeguards for Private Companies 


eae companies outnumber public companies by fifteen 
to one. Yet to date the position of private companies 
under the new Companies Act has received relatively little 
attention. The main provisions of the new Act do indeed refer 
largely to public companies, but many are of equal application 
to private companies, and some are exclusively concerned with 
private companies. There are two main reasons for examining 
the changes in the law governing private companies. The first 
is that private companies are frequently members—and some- 
times important members—of industrial groups in which the 
investing public is interested. The second is that abuses on 
the part of private companies have in the past involved painful 
losses to trading creditors, as distinct from the investing public. 

The new Act does something to limit these losses in future. 
One of the earliest forms of abuse of the advantage of limited 
liability to the private company was the floating charge. By 
taking debentures, secured by a floating charge, as part-con- 
sideration for assets sold to the company either on its formation 
or subsequently, the principal shareholder could obtain a pre- 
ference over the unsecured creditors of the private company 
when it was liquidated. Frauds have taken place by the purchase 
of goods on credit, followed by a liquidation in which the pro- 
moter secured the goods through the operation of a floating 
charge. The Act of 1907 made void any floating charge, 
evidenced by debentures issued other than for cash, if it had 
been created within three months before the winding up of an 
insolyent company. This period of three months was extended 
to six in the 1929 Companies Act ; it is now increased to twelve 
months in the new Act. 

Before the war, the trail of debts left by dubious private 
limited companies tended to be marked in particular trades ; 
fraudulent promoters were never numerous, but a small number 
of them were very active and were responsible for the registra- 
tion of chains of companies. In future under Section 101 of 
the new Act it will be harder to form a last link in such chains, 
since the Court has been given greater powers to restrain people 
found guilty of fraudulent trading from engaging in the manage- 
ment of companies. In addition, enquiries will be facilitated by 
the new Section 102 which gives power to the police, the Board 
of Trade or the Public Prosecutor to apply for a Court Order 
to inspect a company’s books and papers if reasonable cause 
can be shown that an offence has been committed. 

Another type of fraud which has been made more difficult 
involves the purchase of goods on credit by a private company 
which are then sold to an associate at a fictitiously low price. 
When the purchasing company liquidates, its creditors recover 
only what is left of the money paid to the company by the 
associates ; the goods are ultimately disposed of at their true 
market value and the difference is divided between the two 
venturers. In frauds of this type the Public Prosecutor will 
now have a wider discretion. Many prosecutions were not 
made in the past either because they involved only small sums 
or because of difficulties arising from the rule requiring action 
in a police court to be taken within six months of the offence. 
This period has been extended to three years, with the limitation 
that not more than one year must elapse after the date when 
the Public Prosecutor or the Board of Trade first learns of 
evidence which in their opinion would justify legal proceedings. 

Apart from these cases, which involve punishable dishonesty, 
there have been others which were not fraudulent, but wnere 
the creditor has nevertheless been hampered in his transac- 
tions with companies of doubtful honesty. A most frequent 
instance arose when a director made the declaration of 


solvency, required, under the Act of 1929, for a voluntary 
liquidation, either recklessly in order to keep a winding-up out 
of the creditors’ hands or alternatively so long in advance that 
the deciaration no longer held good at the time of the liquida- 
tion. Under Section 94 of the new Act, such a declaration 
must be made within five weeks of the resolution to wind up 
and it must also be supported by a statement of assets and 
liabilities ; if the company then proves insolvent the onus will 
be upon the directors to show that when they made the declara- 
tion they had good reason for thinking that the company would 
be able to pay its debts within twelve months. Another section 
now gives any receiver the right to apply to the Court for 
directions, whereas at present receivers who are not appointed 
by the Court have no recognised authority to turn to for instruc- 
tions if they are dissatisfied with the company’s conduct. 

On questions of broader principle, however, few changes have 
been made, Most private companies will still be exempt from 
the duty of filing a balance sheet and profit and loss account. The 
commercial world has long recognised the right of a private com- 
pany to keep its financial affairs to itself and despite the strong 
evidence which was submitted to the Cohen Committee, urging 
an improvement of the standard of disclosure of. financial 
information by private companies and suggesting that private 
companies should be liable to publish annual profit and loss 
statements and balance sheets, nothing on these lines has been 
incorporated in the new Act. 

It has often been held that creditors of private companies, 
more particularly larger creditors, have not pressed for a change 
in the law mainly on the ground that before they supply goods 
on credit to a private company they make it their business to 
obtain such information as they require. Representatives of 
trade protection organisations, however, expressed the view to 
the Cohen Committee that they would be assisted in their work 
by being able to refer to filed accounts, and it is certainly true 
that credit reports on private companies tend to be in rather 
vague terms in many cases where nothing disadvantageous is 
known. It is questionable whether the valuable privilege of limi- 
tation of liability should be grantéd without a corresponding 
responsibility for filing accounts. One argument to the contrary 
is that many private companies have been incorporated which 
would not have been formed if such publicity had been 
demanded at the time, and that it would be unjust to demand 
disclosure, so’ to say, retrospectively. Many individuals have 
formed private companies for reasons originally connected with 
tax evasion; but great inroads on the possibility of such 
maneeuvres have been made in recent years through successive 
Finance Acts. It would undoubtedly embarrass many people to 
have their private fortunes disclosed but, for trading companies, 
at any rate, the protection.afforded to private companies still 
seems an anomalous exemption. There is another aspect of 
this matter. In their discussion of the relation between wages 
and profits, trade unions have emphasised the disadvantage 
from which they suffer owing to the secrecy surrounding the 
financial affairs of private companies. They have suggested 
more forcibly that some private companies, whose objections to 
the disclosure of profits or assets are based on the ground that 
such publication might help competitors, have been more 
anxious to conceal their position from employees. 

Although the new Act has left the privacy of private company 
business unchallenged, it has introduced the concept of the 
“ exempt private company.” It is only this type of private com- 
pany which is not required to file accounts at Bush House. It 
is defined in Section 54 of the Third Schedule to the new Act 
as a company that (with certain exceptions) does not have a 
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public or a non-exempt private company or a nominee as an 
owner of shares or debentures, either directly or at several 
removes ; nor must it be controlled by any except its own 
members and directors or have a body corporate as a director. 
In addition holders of its debentures and of shares in the 
group of which the company forms a part, must not exceed 
fifty in number in each case. Thus a typical private company 
‘epresenting a family business will be exempt. 


Another object of the new legislation has been to make it 
easier for shareholders generally to take a more active part in 
the running of a company by receiving notices of meetings 
longer in advance. Minority members of private companies, 
who have hitherto been completely ignored in company 
legislation, will also receive these benefits and enjoy the 
right to receive copies of the profit and loss account and balance 
sheet in advance of the annual meeting. Like other share- 
holders, they may in future give their proxies to persons other 
than members, although it is only at the meetings of private 
companies that such proxy holders will be entitled to speak. 
Where it is complained that a company is being run in a 
manner oppressive to some members and where winding up 
would be prejudicial—although grounds for liquidation exist 
—the new Act gives a right to shareholders to apply to the 
Court for an order to regulate the affairs of the company or 
for a purchase of the shares of a member. Although the new 
Section 9 does not specifically mention private companies, the 
conclusions drawn by the Cohen Committee make it clear that 
this and related clauses were put in to deal as broadly as pos- 
sible with oppressed minorities of companies generally, and 
the position of minorities is particularly vulnerable in the case 
of private companies. When a partnership is turned into a 
limited company, it is common for the former partners to take 
high salaries (if only because of earned income relief) rather 
than draw their income in the form of dividends. Should 
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one die, his beneficiaries are in an extremely weak position in 
relation to the surviving active members, and they had only 
limited remedies under the old Act. Under the new provisions 
(Section 9), the Court, on application, may make such order as 
it thinks fit for the regulation of the conduct of the company’s 
affairs or for the compulsory purchase of any member’s shares, 
In such a case, directors’ remuneration may therefore he 
limited by Court order for the protection of the minority share- 
holders’ interests. 


On the question of the appointment of auditors for private 
companies, the Act has not fully met the recommendations of 
the Cohen Committee, which held that no one should be eligible 
for appointment who was not qualified by membership of an 
approved body or who was not otherwise authorised to act by 


the Board of Trade. The Act includes provisions giving partial _ 


effect to this recommendation but “ exempt” private companies 
are not affected by it. The Cohen Report, in discussing 
cases where an auditor joined the board of a private company 
and his partner was appointed as auditor, held that “such an 
appointment was wrong in principle” and “ the exemption of 
private companies . . .. should be abolished.” The new Act 
specifically disavows this recommendation by providing Section 
23 (2) that the preclusion of partners and employees of the 
company’s officers from appointment as auditors shall not apply 
to an “exempt” private company. 

The new Act has tried to strike a balance between the 
legitimate interests of creditors and shareholders for information 
about private companies and the convenience of the trading 
community. It may perhaps have given slightly more emphasis 
to the latter than to the former, but the new safeguards upon 
the activities of private companies which come into force in July 
will certainly remedy the worst practices which a very small 
minority of private companies and their promoters have ex- 
ploited in the past to their own advantage. 
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York Saturday Market 


ALTHOUGH BIG DEALS involving thousands of pounds take place 
daily in the markets of England, a large proportion of their 
turnover consists of small sales “for cash.”’ Similarly through- 
out the country, for every sizeable firm there are many 
“small men” who make a less impressive but still signifi- 
cant contribution to the output of their industry. Both large 
and small business men appreciate the unique Barclays system 
of Local Head Offices, covering England and Wales. They 
know it means that their problems will be given friendly con- 
sideration by men on the spot who understand local conditions. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 





STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA uimitep 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in Sou-h Africa and to the Governments 
of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, 























Nyasaland and Tanganyika 
- £10,000,000 
£2,500,000 


£4,000,000 














Capital Authorised and Subscribed - 
Capital Paid-up- - - - «+ - 


Reserve Fund - : ° ° ° a 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, €.C.4 









LONDON WALL . Branch—63 London Wali, €.C.2 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street 





BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN RHO- 
DESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 





Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 
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Business Notes 


Quantity and Quality in Coal 


Lord Hyndley explained last week what the coal industry is 
doing to meet the requirements set out in the Economic Survey. 
The average weekly output of the mines (excluding, that is, open- 
cast coal) was 3,948,590 tons in the first ten weeks of this year. 
Sustained over 52 weeks, this would yield more than the 200 
million tons which has been set as the target for the coal in- 
dustry, “ though still, of course, not as much as we should like and 
the nation needs.” But since the miners have their week’s paid 
holiday and their six statutory (also paid) holidays to come, there 
are for practical purposes not 52 productive weeks in the year but 
50; and on this basis, as Lord Hyndley pointed out, deep-mined 
coal output will need to average 4 million tons a week. A further 
improvement, therefore, is still needed. Output so far is 8 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding period of last year. Lord 
Hyndiey attributed 2.6 per cent out of the improvement to the 
milder weather, leaving to the Coal Board and other human 
agencies the credit for an improvement of 5.4 per cent; the 
improvement required over the year if the minimum target is to 
be reached is 7.3 per cent. Last week’s output figures show the 
requisite improvement—to 4,036,000 tons. 

Recruiting on a scale necessary to bring mining manpower up 
to 750,000 by the end of 1948 will, in the chairman’s words, “ take 
some doing in view of the general shortage of labour and the 
urgent needs of the textile industry, agriculture and the Forces.” 
This is so. A further statement by the Coal Board speaks of the 
success of special campaigns conducted by mobile cinema van in 
the Liverpool and Manchester area, But many of the new workers 
for the textile industry are being sought in South Lancashire, too. 
To what extent are the various officially-directed recruiting efforts 
competing against each other for the same workers ? 

Two points in Lord Hyndley’s remarks may reasonably increase 
the consumer’s concern about the rising cost of coal. The efforts 
being made to reduce dust in the mines are proper and necessary ; 
the question remains whether these methods will eventually 
promote increaseed efficiency in the mines. Can the Coal Board 
make efficiency pay for itself? On the problem of dirty coal— 
“exaggerated” or not, it is still a problem—Lord Hyndley was 
less than reassuring. Mechanisation makes coal dirtier unless 
it is corrected by screening and washing plant ; and while more 
than 75 per cent of the coal is now cut and conveyed mechanically, 
the existing screens and washeries can deal with only 48 per 
cent of the output. The export programme requires good clean 
coal, since foreign customers have enough American and Polish 
coal to enable them to discriminate—another example of a fading 
selier’s market. It is disheartening for the industrial consumer— 
who also, often enough, has to export his goods—to be told that 
the exigencies of the coal export programme will require him to 
put up with inferior coal. For him, a fall in quality is the same 
aS an increase in price, 


* * x 


Price Control Dilemma 


The postponement until April 26th of the operation of the 
Board of Trade’s new price-freezing orders provides a breathing 
space in which some of the problems involved may be examined 
a lithe more closely than was possible before the hasty issue of 
the orders themselves. It may be surmised that this interval is 
no less welcome to the officials who will have to operate the 
scheme than to those industrial and ‘trade interests at whose 
request it was granted. But even the most intensive efforts in 
the next few weeks will hardly succeed in removing the funda- 
mental difficulty with which the price controllers are now con- 
fronted. The object of freezing orders, as Mr Wilson explained, 
Was to impose a supposedly “closer and more up-to-date ” control 
over categories of goods the prices of which have hitherto been 
only loosely controlled. These categories, as an article in The 
Economist of March 6th showed, were those which, because of 
their inessential and/or unstandardised character, had never been 
brought within the range of the specific and highly detailed 
systems of control such as are operated, for example, for most 
utility goods. These “fringe” categories, which in the past two 
years have become increasingly important, were therefare con- 
trolled only by the principle laid down by the Prices of Goods 
Act, passed at the outbreak of war. Under this principle, the 
maximum price for each seller was the prewar price plus the 
ascertained increase in his cost per unit since that date. 


Without doubr this system was honoured more in the breach 
than in the observance. Indeed, it appears that some smal 
concerns whose operations were suspended during the war have 
only now discovered, since the new order was published, that 
their goods had been subject tS any price control at all. The 
new orders, in their efforts to end this situation, go to the other 
extreme and simply freeze the price of each commodity at the 
lowest level at which it was in fact being sold by the particular 
manufacturer during January and February last, Plainly, the Board 
of Trade was faced with the alternative either of imposing a rigid 
rule of this kind, which at least had the merit of simplicity, or 
of trying to do for these fringe products what has been done for 
the most essential and standardised goods, namely, to introduce 
specific and detailed schemes for particular varieties of goods or 
even for particular manufacturers. It is well understood that it 
would be far beyond the range of administrative possibilities to 
apply this system to the great variety of miscellaneous goods 
which the new orders are intended to control. 


* * * 


Attempting the Impossible 


Mere price freezing by itself, however, would have been 
hopelessly inadequate, because any manufacturer or trader could 
at once have put himself beyond the scope of control by altering 
the specification of his goods just sufficiently to enable him to 
claim that he was not making or selling any goods of the type 
made or sold in the base period: The price controllers had to 
do something to block this loophole; but, once again, they 
were confronted with the impracticability of legislating for par- 
ticular cases in any reasonably flexible way. Where a manufac- 
turer, importer or distributor is now selling goods of a character 
which he did not sell in January-February last, his maximum price 
is defined under the order as the cost of his raw materials, 
landed cost or purchase price*(as the case may be) plus the 
appropriate percentage prescribed in the order for the category 
of goods in question. But some manufacturers work up their 
goods from the raw materiaf stage; whereas Others produce the 
same finished article merely by assembling components. If the 
price-control authorities had tried to legislate for the infinite 
varieties which occur between these two extremes, they would, 
once again, have been overwhelmed by the size and complemiy 
of the task. Here too, therefore, they have sought a solution in 
harsh rigidity, and in general appear to have based the prescribed 
percentages upon margins which would be reasonable only for 
firms working high up the ; production chain, such as _ the 
assemblers. 

It seems that this really is the reductio ad absurdum of price 
control... The authorities have had to eschew: flexible or com- 
plicating techniques because they would be unworkable from 
their own point of view; but this-has driven them to a 
system which is bound to be unworkable from the business 
point. of. view. The discussions of the next few weeks 
may perhaps remove some of the; minor, oddities: (such as the 
provision -under. the order which appears to compel firms .to 
grant cash discounts, and at an invariable.rate of,.2} per cent, 
even.in cases in which no discounts have been customary in the 
past), but they can hardly be expected to find a way of avoiding 
this fundamental dilemma. I: is useless, in fact, to waste further 
time and effort upon this Operation Canute. The only sane 
approach is by way of an appropriate budgetary. and monetary 
policy which will relieve the pressure upon prices at the source. 


* * * 
Further Rise in Cotton Prices 


For the third time within a month the price of Egyptian 
cotton to British spinners has been raised. Egyptian standard 
type and Sudan Sakel were increased last Monday by s1d.-12d. 
a tb. to approximately sod. a Ib., East African by 74d. a Jb. and 
West Indian Sea Island by 7d. a lb. The price of American type 
cotton was also raised by 0.90-1.s0d. a lb. This latest rise brings 
the Raw Cotton Commission’s selling prices into line with those 
ruling in the principal producing countries and it is announced 
that adjustments will be made from time to time to keep home 
prices approximately related to those in. foreign markets. _ 

The pomt of interest lies more in this statement of policy 
than in the sharp rise m prices, unpleasant though that may be 
to the cotton trade. Domestic prices have for some ume past 
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been lower than those in the primary cotton markets and it was 
obvious that sooner or later, home prices must rise if the Com- 
mission was to avoid operating at a loss. In fact, anxiety was 
felt that if domestic prices lagged behind on a rising market, they 
might continue to do so when world prices were declining and 
thus put the export manufacturer in an awkward competitive 
position. The new policy of the Commission obviously implies 
that the prices it charges for raw cotton will in future reflect its 
costs of replacement ; therefore, provided that purchases of raw 
cotton from abroad are spread over suitable periods, the Lanca- 
shire spinner should be at no serious disadvantage. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether the converse will be equally true 
and British prices can be made to conform to a falling market. 

This latest sharp increase in prices will almost certainly affect 
some of the marginal export markets—particularly since Egyptian 
cotton had already been raised twice by 7d. a Ib. in the previous 
four weeks. And it comes at an unfortunate time when the 
Government is hoping that a larger volume of textile exports will 
help to offset the effect of the steel shortage. But if spinners are 
paying no more for their raw material than the current price in 
the world market, little blame can be laid at the door of the Raw 
Cotton Commission. In a free market, admittedly, spinners would 
be able to choose alternative types of cotton in an attempt to 
reduce their costs ; at the moment they are not able to do so. 

The problem is more complex than the simple issue whether 
the Commission is pursuing an efficient buying policy. Britain’s 
annual cotton requirements are too large to enable purchases to 
be made without affecting the world markets, even if they are 
‘spread over a long period. If the Commission’s agents are buying 
at the best average price, no more can be asked of them. But the 
point of interest to the spinner is not merely the average price 
of a type of cotton in relation to the world price, but the differen- 
tial margins between the various types. Selection is only per- 
mitted as yet for Egyptian growths ; when a proper choice of all 
available types is possible, the cotton trade may have less objec- 
tion to the Commission’s pricing policy. But only time will give 
Lancashire confidence—if confidence is eventually justified—that 
under the present purchasing system, it is at least on an equal 
footing with its competitors. 


* * ® 


Uses for Hollywood’s Sterling 


Although the text of the agreement on American film earnings 
in this country has still to be published (certain details have, 
indeed, yet to be settled), an extensive selection of the “ permitted 
uses ” for money that the American film companies cannot send 
home has leaked into the trade press from, it is said in London, 
an American source. The uses quoted are not complete, but 
they are probably accurate so far as they go ; and they have done 
much to throw the British film producers into deeper gloom 
than before. For they confirm the expectation that the chief use 
which the American companies intend to make of their incon- 
vertible sterling is to make films in this country. Sterling so used 
may prove, indeed, to be not so ingonvertible after all—for an 
American film, wherever made, may expect to earn dollars if it 
is made with that object in view. 

The reported list of uses contains all that might be expected 
from this point of view, and more besides. Lease, construction 
or renovation of studios and equipment ; purchase of copyrights ; 
domestic and foreign rights in sterling area films; expenses of 
employees and location units; recordings and transcriptions ; 
British taxes ; the acquisition of theatres if British Government 
approval is obtained—these are not unexpected. With “the 
acquisition and publication of film periodicals” the list begins 
to look formidable. Such further uses as payments to British 
artists, film technicians and others employed by the American 
companies in any part of the world suggest that a dollar saved 
is a dollar indirectly earned—by the American film industry. 

Substantially, however, the British producers are watching to 
see on what scale the American companies propose to enter 
film production in this country. Production plans need studio 
space, and some British producers have plans which require the 
leasing of American-owned sound stages. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
have large and well-equipped studios at Elstree with five sound 
stages and a floor space of §6,000 square feet; Warner’s have 
two useful stages completed (20,000 square feet) at Teddington 
and are engaged on new studios with Associated British Picture 
Corporation at Elstree. If these were to be closed (as seems, 
sooner or later, conceivable) to indigenous British producers, some 
of the “ independent ” British production might be driven to less 
convenient or less efficient studios, or might find itself without 
studios at ali. 
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For the moment this may be academic ; finance is not flowing 
freely enough into British production to make efficient use of avail. 
able studio space. Will the agreement make British investors 


‘more ready to put their money into British film production? | 


Americans now have every inducement to 
put money into making films, and if they, do so they will not only 
be better financed than the British ; they will have far better 
chances of getting their money back. As things stand -at the 
moment, the United Kingdom market does not offer the film 
producer much chance of getting more than £150,000 back on 
one film ; to earn £150,000 after paying the renter he has to do 
well. Until he is surer of foreign markets than he can be at 
present, his investment should be limited by this fact. He may 
get other receipts from abroad—with luck substantial receipts ; 
but he can rarely be certain of them. While the British producer 
is fitting his expenditure into this Procrustean bed, the American 
producer can reckon on the same revenue from the British mar 
with a reasonably sure American market (if he chooses) as well, 

* * * 


Central Electricity Board Report 


The twentieth report of the Central Electricity Board, issued 
this week, is the last public statement of the Board before it is 
swept up in the British Electricity Authority on vesting day next 
Thursday. It is important in two respects—first as a record of 
achievement of the “ grid,” and secondly as a signpost to some 
of the problems that remain to be solved by the British Elec- 
tricity Authority when it takes over. The “grid” was a sound 
technical idea, and there is a legitimate touch of pride in the 
record of its achievement since 1927. Much technical pioneering 
had to be done; the problems of a high-tension network and 
switchgear were largely unfamiliar; and by the time the war 
came the “ grid” system had been built up into a single national 
unit. 

Yet the last report from the CEB is undoubtedly right in claim- 
ing that the contribution made by the “ grid” during the war is 
not the proper measure of its success. Within ten years of its 
incorporation the Board had provided savings for the electricity 
supply industry equal to 17 per cent of the costs of production 
which would have been incurred had the “grid” not been in 
existence. On the assumption that the rate of saving was the 
same in 1947, it would have been worth £27 million for that year 
alone on current prices. Clearly, its contribution towards the 
reduction In average prices of electricity from 1.65d. per unit in 
1925-26 to 1.08d. per unit in 1946-47—this despite the fact that 
fuel costs have increased two and a half times over the two decades 
—has been substantially due to the economies of “ grid ” operation. 

In financial terms, the capital cost of the undertaking (including 
expenditure for standardisation of frequency) is £71.9 million, 
Towards this investment the Board has accumulated practically 
£24 million for capital redemption; it has in addition {£12} 
million of accumulated revenue and other surpluses. The net 
book value of the undertaking is therefore just over £35 million; 
but the existence of the “ grid” is estimated to have saved £145 
million of capital expenditure which would otherwise have been 
needed. A broad statement of profit and loss from the creation 
of the “ grid,” therefore, shows that the nation has made a net 
saving of £110 million ; and it has acquired the physical under- 
taking of the Board for less than nothing, since electricity prices 
have been greatly reduced since the Board was set up. How 


many other public authorities could show such phenomenal 
success ? 


* * x 


Problems for BEA 


So much for the achievements of the past. In future the 
work of the “grid” will fall under the charge of the British 
Electricity Authority. The first problem to be faced is the future 
rate of construction of electric generating capacity. The Board’s 
estimates allowed for bringing into service 9,826,950 kilowatts of 
new capacity between 1947 and 1952, of which only 352,500 kilo- 
watts were installed last year. Then came the capital cuts. The 
programmes for 1951 and 1952 have been reduced by 1,635,250 
kilowatts. and the amended programme for the next five years has 
been reduced to 7,839,200 kilowatts—a figure which includes 
nearly a million kilowatts of new capacity intended for completion 
by the end of last year. The Board, recognising the risk of break- 
down from old plant and the unavoidably greater coal consump- 
tion than would result from the use of modern plant, have wisely 
sought relief from their statutory duty to provide sufficient 
generating capacity to meet all requirements. 

But the problem remains to be solved.» Perhaps the Board’s 
future projection of the demand for electricity during the next 
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five years may yet prove optimistic. For one thing, it remains 
to be seen how the consumer will react to the certain prospect 
of higher prices as more new capacity is installed at high capital 
cost. It may be that the development of gas turbo-generators to 
meet peak load conditions may eventually modify some of the 
schemes for new thermal! stations. 

Next to the new capital programme—and its prospect of “ load 
shedding” or “staggering” of demand for several winters to 
come—the major problem which faces the Board’s successors is 
the cost of coal. Will the British Electricity Authority talk as 
candidly to the National Coal Board on this matter as the CEB 
talks in its final report ? Between November, 1939, and December 
last, the average increase in the price of all coal supplied to grid 
stations amounted to 147.9 per cent, compared with an increase 
in the national average of all commercial disposals at the pit head 
of 119.4 per cent in the same period. The average pit head cost 
of coal supplied to the generating stations in November, 1939, was 
16s. a ton ; at the end of last year it was 39s. 8d. per ton ; in addi- 
tion a further increase in the cost of rail transport averaging 3s. 4d. 
per ton was incurred, making a total increase of 27s. Moreover, 
the ash content of coal delivered to the power stations has so 
greatly increased that the steady improvement in thermal efficiency 
which had been realised up to the outbreak of the war has 
been reversed. The “ grid ” is still efficient ; but owing to inferior 
fuel and delays in new installation of plant, it is less efficient than 
it was—though last year showed a small but welcome improve- 
ment in thermal efficiency. 

Somehow, the British Electricity Authority will have to solve 
these problems, or the country will have to forgo the benefits 
of efficient generation of electric power. The analysis of gen- 
erating costs during the last ten years shows an uninterrupted 
rise. The benefits of reduced capital charges per unit sent out 
from the power charges are now largely exhausted. But the 
advance in the cost of fuel per unit sent out continues at an 
unrelenting pace. 

* . . 


Export Drive in Wool Textiles 


Some industries achieve greatness; those which can con- 
tribute to the export drive without using large quantities of steel 
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are having greatness thrust upon them. “If the process “is ‘toc 
abrupt, those who are honoured by it are apt to find themselves 
a little bewildered) While most of the initial publicity’ in ‘the 
present enforced readjustment of export policy has been directed 
at the cotton trade, the woollen and ‘worsted” trade is’ quietly 
puzzling over the task, assigned to it in the Economic Survey, 
of increasing its exports by 97 per cent between the second ‘half 
of 1947 and the end of 1948: The industry’s first anxiety is to 
know where this volume of goods is going to’ be sold. There 
are certain special types of wool textiles in which British pre- 
eminence has yet to be challenged—the worsteds of extremely 
high quality and the most expensive types of knitwear, for 
example. Apact from these, woollen and worsted merchants say 
that the seller’s market now only exists in countries where re- 
Strictions prevent the trader from getting access to it: There is 
no seHer’s market in the United States ; a limited demand for fine 
English worsteds loyally persists, but in the cheap and medium 
price ranges English cloths, handicapped by the heavy United 
States tariff, cannot compete with the much cheaper American 
products. In South Africa, too, price has been playing an im- 
portant part, and there is sharp competition from Italian and other 
foreign goods, somewhat inferior in quality but a great deal 
cheaper. Canada is the land. of hope at the moment; the 
Canadian Government is restricting dollar imports and has ex- 
pressed its readiness to take more British cloth, but buyers com- 
plain of high British prices. 

In South American markets there is (so the British worsted 
trade believes) a considerable unsatisfied demand, but import 
restrictions have kept British goods out. Argentina has been a 
closed market for the past six months ; under the Andes Agree- 
ment it should open again, to a certain extent, but the textile 
exporters (like other exporters) do not yet know what their share 
is to be. Chile, Peru, and some other Latin American countries 
have been closed or partly closed too: when will they open ? 
Sweden has been closed, and under the trade agreement will take 
a good deal less woollens and worsteds from the United Kingdom 
than were imported from Britain before the war. Danish demand 
for British wool textiles is traditionally strong, and there is no 
sign that it has weakened ; but Denmark has been closed for the 
greater part of a year, and only modest import licences are 
expected. 
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Problems of Worsted and Woollen Production 
Measured by quantity, production of wool textiles has been 


going well, and is capable of still further improvement. The 
latest Board of Trade returns show that deliveries of woven wool 
fabrics (excluding blankets) were 23.04 million linear yards in 
January compared with a monthly average of 20.87 million yards 
in the latter half of 1947. But the facts given in the preceding 
note show that the export problem will not be solved merely 
by an increase in production. The production drive must be 
selective ; if not, it will represent in the end a waste of labour 
and material. It is useless, for instance, to expand the production 
of certain types of women’s coatings which have never been much 
exported from this country. Stocks of a variety of the lower 
grades of woollen cloths are already too large ; they contribute 
nothing to the problems of the Board of Trade except to embarrass 
it with suggestions for revising the present coupon values in the 
home market. The productive effort needs to be concentrated 
on the qualities in which Britain can compete successfully abroad 
and on producing them at prices which will not destroy British 
trading goodwill. 

More automatic looms would help in this effort, though they 
cannot play the decisive part that they will play in cotton weaving. 
Wool cloth that has come from the loom has still to go through 
the mending and burling processes. JIabour is shortest in these 
branches, and Bradford manufacturers have already begun to find 
unfinished cloth piling up. They are trying various expedients, 
like taking smal! buildings in villages where small quantities of 
their output can be mended, and even putting out cloth for 
mending at home. Such improvisation adds something to their 
costs, and the accumulation of unfinished cloth ties up their 
money and burdens them with unaccustomed overheads. Since 
mending is a great deal more laborious on the fancy cloths, manu- 
facturers tend to make more of the plain cloths—which, however, 
are less readily saleable in the foreign markets. It is also true 
that cloth woven on an automatic loom needs more mending than 
cloth woven on an ordinary loom ; investment in more automatic 
looms would therefore have to be accompanied by a corresponding 
expansion at the finishing end of the trade, or its fruit would 

e largely wasted. 

Increased production is clearly necessary. Without increased 
production it is hard to see how costs can be brought down ; 
for raw wool prices are high, labour costs are high and inflexible, 
and the spreading of overheads over a larger output 1s almost the 
only other resource. But an export trade policy will be needed, 
too, before increased production is reflected in bigger exports. 

= * * 
Short-fall in Savings 

It was evident from the outset that the target set by the 
National Savings Committee for the financial year 1947-48 was 
hopelessly optimistic. But a few weeks ago, after a long period 
of sagging savings and heavy dissaving, an improvement in the 
figures suggested that perhaps the trend was about to turn. These 
hopes of an eleventh-hour spurt have not been realised. In the 
past five weeks, net savings have averaged less than £4,500,000 
a week, compared with over £7,000,000 in the similar period of 
1947. It is now certain that the total for the year will fall at 
least 40 per cent short of the target figure of £366 million. For 
the 50 weeks for which figures are available, the revised total 
of net savings is £197.4 million, in contrast with £312.83 million 
for the previous year, and the year’s total seems likely to be 
around £207 million (compared with £3314 million), which would 
be only §7 per cent of the target figure. Contrary to wide belief, 
this depressing result is not due to the demands for encashments 
and withdrawals of past savings. Heavy though these demands 
have been, they have not been larger than in 1946-47: the total 
for the 50 weeks of this year is £762 million, compared with 
£790 million in the previous 52 weeks. The whole decline arises 
from the steep fall in new deposits and purchases, which in the 
50 weeks have amounted to £960 million, in contrast with £1,121 
million in the 52-week period. 

This is particularly significant, for in the past year large sums 
have been disbursed by the Government in the form of capital 
payments to small savers, and it might have been expected that 
part, at least, of these monies would have been reinvested. The 
Savings Committee’s figures of repayments, while they include 
prior encashments of Defence Bonds, do not include redemptions 

_of bonds at maturity. In the current financial year these re- 
demptions have averaged £2,000,000 a week, whereas in 1946-47 
they averaged only half a million a week. Repayments of postwar 
credits have been proceeding at an average of a little over 
£1,000,000 per week, or roughly the same rate as last year. Finally, 
small savers must have shared in the large payments on account 
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of war damage; these have totalled well over £200 million—ey. 
cluding the cost-of-works payments, since these necessarily repre- 
sent money spent. ' ad 

On a true reckoning, therefore, the slump in. National Savings 
since 1946-47 has been much larger than the official figures sug. 
gest. Even if no account is taken of the postwar credits and war 
damage payments, it can be shown that this year’s net contriby- 
tion to the Exchequer through savings deposits, certificates and 
defence bonds will amount to no more than about £80 milli 
Of the £207 million or so which is the probable level of “ ner” - 
saving as officially defined, £125 million is offset by the redemption 
of bonds and the interest portion of the encashed savings certifi- 
cates (only the principal of the repayments is included in the 
official figures). The corresponding set-off against the 1946-47 
official figure of £3?* million was only £49 million, so that the 
true net figure then was £282 million—some three and a half times 
as large as this year’s figure will be. 


a * * 


New Records in Exports 


Exports in February showed a welcome expansion. The total 
for the month (£113 million) was the second highest since 1920, 
having been exceeded only by the January figure, which was 
£7,000,000 larger. But February was a short month with only 24 
working days compared with 27 in January. On the basis of 26 
working days a month, the rate of exports in February showed a 
marked increase over the previous month. 

Rate oF Exports oN Basis oF 26 WORKING DAYS A MONTH 

(¢ million) 


JERS. fo 200:00 101 September .. 99 December .. 114} 
SO nhs Oe 106 October .... 104 January .... 115 
August...... 974 November... 106} February ... 122 


The volume of exports last month, which has been provisionally 
estimated at 121 per cent of 1938, was naturally smaller than in 
January (128 per cent), but the daily quantity of goods exported 
in February was 5 per cent larger and established a new record. 

Exports of raw materials showed a welcome rise compared 
with the last quarter of 1947; the monthly average value for 
that period was £2,400,000; in February it reached £4,200,000, 
and more than half of the increase was due to larger exports of 
coal. Coal shipments have risen steadily from 64,000 tons in 
November to 336,000 tons last month, but a further acceleration 
will be needed to reach the export target of 8-9,000,000 tons 
(excluding bunkers) in 1948. Exports of manufactures declined 
owing to the shorter month, yet vehicles reached a new record of 
£19 million and exceeded the value of machinery exports (£17 
million) for the third time since the beginning of 1947. This 
increase was due mainly to larger exports of ships, which totalled 
over £4,000,000, but the number of new motor cars exported 
reached a raw peak of 14,704, exceeding the January figure by 111. 
Exports of textiles at £23 million were only £400,000 smalier than 
in January. The tonnage of iron and steel manufactures, however, 
fell sharply and was the lowest for any month since the end of 
1945. All machinery exports, except agricultural tractors which 
attained a new record, showed a decline compared with both 
January and the last quarter of 1947, but on a tonnage basis they 
were generally much heavier than the monthly average for 1938. 
The sharp fall in the export of radic receiving sets to only half 
the 1947 average—the smallest number for two years—may be 
a grim portent of the state of the export market fer other con- 
sumer goods. 

The value of imports in February was reduced by £12 million 
to £144 million—again mainly an effect of the shorter month. 
Smaller amounts of food, drink and tobacco and manufactures 
were imported, but the receipts of raw materials were larger 
owing io heavy cotton purchases. Some 8,000 tons of maize were 
received from Russia during February at an average cif value of 
£32 a ton—it was brought in Russian ships—-compared with the 
cif value of £21 a ton under the old Argentine contract. 

- As imports fell more than exports, the visible adverse balance 
for the month narrowed to £31 million against £37 million in 
January. The average monthly deficit for the last quarter of 1947 
was £32 million and for the second quarter, when the highest 
level was reached, £68 million. 


* * * 


Overseas Investment Income 


The annual report of the Council of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders again brings together facts about the service 
and general situation of the sterling debt of overseas countries. 
But in drawing attention to the growing tendency in this country 
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to assume that income from foteign investments is a thing of the 
past, it may serve to awaken public consciousness to the fact 
that overseas interest and dividend payments still provide the 
most important item of net invisible income on overseas account. 

The Economic Survey for 1948 showed that in 1947 the pro- 
yisional “ net” revenue from this source was £51 million, and that 
for the first half of the current year a net sum’ of £28 million 
was forecast. The Council now adds that the annual remittances 


“to this country for the service of Foreign Government, State and 


Municipal sterling obligations alone amount to $§5 million. This 
interest is being paid on capital of about £250 million, which 
represents approximately one-third of the total overseas debts 
owed to Britain under this heading. Enemy and ex-enemy debts 
constitute more than half the capital which is in complete default. 
By indicating a desire to obtain an early resumption of the service 
on Japanese bonds, Sir Stafford Cripps last month exhibited a 
welcome reversal of the policy of indifference shown by his pre- 
decessor towards: this category of British overseas assets. Mr 
Dalton’s view appeared to be not to care to exercise the offices 
of the Treasury to help the British investor to secure his income 
rights, whereas the point of maximising overseas income from 
every source—surely the most important task of the Government 
today—seemingly escaped him, It is in these two directions that 
the efforts of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders have been lately exerted, and from its review of the 
overseas investment scene it is evident that, despite the change 
in the investment status of this country, largely as a result of 
the war, its activities have deserved support both from bond- 
helders and from the nation. 
* * * 


Checking South Africa’s Capital Influx 


A little further light has been shed this week on the measures 
—<details of which became available just as the last issue of The 
Economist was going to Press—which South Africa is taking in 
the hope of checking the continuing heavy inflow of capital from 
Britain and from other parts of the sterling area. Clarification 
of some of the more doubtful points of procedure has indeed 
confirmed the impression that the arrangements will leave wide 
loopholes, but that the scope for evasion of the intentions of the 
South African authorities may perhaps be somewhat narrower 
than was at first supposed in London. Transfers of funds to South 
Africa for capital purposes which may be sanctioned by South 
African banks without reference to their own monetary authorities 
include remittance of the proceeds of South African capital issues 
made in the London market with the approval of the British 
authorities ; remittances by South African residents of the pro- 
ceeds of sales of sterling assets ; funds required by sterling area 
residents for the purchase of securities or subscriptions to capital 
issues in South Africa. > 

It is evident, therefore, that the restrictions will not affect the 
normal financial operations of the South African mining finance 
companies or the large arbitrage business which normally takes 
place between London and the Cape. At this stage, the whole 
object seems to be merely to prevent transfers of funds from 
sterling area banking accounts to banking accounts in South 
Africa. Obviously, this intention could be readily frustrated by 
purchase of South African securities (which is permissible) and 
subsequent resale in South Africa ; but it is understood that the 
banks will exercise due vigilance in an effort to ensure that no 
large-scale evasion takes place in this fashion. It should be 
noted, too, that the banks’ authority to sell South African pounds 
for purchases of securities extends only to securities officially 
quoted on a recognised stock exchange in the Union. Remittances 
for the purpose of buying real estate or for making deposits in 
building societies are specifically ruled out—unless, of course, 
such transactions are specially approved by the South African 


Reserve Bank itself. 
* * 


ICFC and New Issues 


Of the two finance corporations formed under official auspices 
in 1945, the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation— 
the “ small” company—has unquestionably been the more active 
so far. In a public address last week, its chairman, Lord Piercy, 
went so far as to claim that the Corporation has become the 
“barometer of demand” for finance for concerns which need 
longer-term facilities than it is the function.of the banks to supply 
but whose requirements are not large enough to jusnfy an 
approach to the public investor. If this claim is well-founded, 
the Corporation’s experience suggests that total demand has been 
a good deal smaller than might have been expected. — 

Small units account for a large proportion of the total business 
of the country, and their needs for capital have been governed by 
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the same general influences as those which have affected larger 
concerns—in particular, as Lord Piercy said, by the effects of 
rising prices on finance locked up in stocks, work-in-progress 
and debtors; by the need to overtake arrears of maintenance ; 
and by the greatly increased cost of capital replacement. In 
the past two years the Corporation has examined more than 1,500 
applications and has approved 300, involving £13} million of 
finance. These are creditable figures for a mew concern, but they 
must represent so small a fraction of the total of finance 
extended in this range of industry as to suggest that as a baro- 
meter they may be a somewhat inadequate instrument. The flow 
of applications to the Corporation is now running at only half 
the rate experienced some months ago; it is now about 30 a 
month. 

Lord Piercy also threw some light on a matter which caused 
a good deal of controversy at this time last year, when the Cor- 
poration sponsored issues for two established concerns. which 
might have been expected to find little difficulty in raising finance 
through the normal channels of the new issue market. The 
board now recognises the existence of a “fringe problem ” in its 
relationships with other parts of the financial machine, and appa- 
rently intends to be more circumspect in observing the boundary 
lines than many observers felt that it was a year ago. . But it is 
certainly not proposing to avoid the business of public issues 
altogether. Lord Piercy’s statement on this matter deserves 
textual quotation: 


Some of the companies financed by us may some day desire to 
go to public issue. We ourselves, some day, may be glad to shed 
some of our holdings of shares as part of the mechanism for making 
our funds revolve, and to realise profits which can be set against 
the losses which invariably arise in our sort of financing. At that 
stage, and in these cases, we shall be concerned with issue business. 
What we shall not do now, or in the future, of course, is to undertake 
the floating of private companies as a business in itself. 

That is an assurance which will be generally welcomed in the 
City. To issuing business conducted within these limits and for 
these purposes, no exception could or would be taken by the 
traditional agencies of the new issue market. 


* oe * 
Restrictions on Bunkering 


The Ministry of Transport announced last week that foreign 
exchange will not be provided in future for coal-burning ships 
belonging to sterling area countries for bunkering in foreign 
ports, unless they can show that it is impossible for them to 
bunker in a sterling port. At the same time, a policy has been 
determined for oil bunkering. In view of the. continuing shortage 
of oil in European ports, oil-burning ships are now “ encouraged ” 
by the Ministry to bunker as near the source of oil as possible: 
that is, in the Western Hemisphere or in the Middle East. Ships 
needing oil in British ports will be allowed only enough (with a 
margin for safety) to get to she next bunkering port on their run. 
In short, it has become difficult to get oil bunkers in Britain and 
-difficult for: British ships to get coal bunkers anywhere else. 

The coal-to-oil conversion programme’ was launched in the 
autumn of 1946. After nine months of active boosting and a 
further nine months of suspension in mid-air while decisions were 
being taken, the Government’s fuel policy for merchant shipping 
has come to earth facing in exactly the opposite direction. The 
coal position is better, the oil position is worse, and the dollar 
position makes for difficulties all round. These troubles may not 
have been avoidable. Shipowners, however, can reasonably say 


. that prohibitions and directions have added substantially to 


their costs. 
* * « 


Gold Output in 1947 


Statistics which became available last week of gold production 
in 1947 give interesting definition to the remark in the Economic 
Survey about the loss in dollar earning-power which the ‘sterling 
area has suffered through the decline in its gold production since 
the outbreak of war. The annual Bullion Review issued by Messrs 
Samuel Montagu and Company reproduces, as usual, the estimates 
compiled by the Union Corporation Limited of world gold pro- 
duction. The estimated total for 1947, necessarily based on pro- 
visional figures for a number of countries, was 23,650,000 fine 
ounces, which represents en increase of about 150,000 on the 1946 
figure and one of 616,000 from the low level reached in 1945. 
Even so, production is now running at some 42 per cent below 
the record rate of 1940, when the estimated world total reached 
40,811,000 fine ounces. World output in 1938 totalled 37,239,000 
ounces. Last year’s output, valued at the Bank of England’s 
buying price of 172s. 3d., was worth approximately £208 million ; 


at the current American price, the dollar value would be $827 
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million, in contrast with $1,430 million for the record output of 
1949, 

Fortunately, a large part of the aggregate decline in production 
over the seven years has occurred in non-British output, which 
declined from 16,758,000 ounces in 1940 to 6,820,000 ounces last 
year, British Empire production reached its peak in 1941, with 
a total of 24,145,000 ounces. Last year’s total, at 16,830,000 
ounces, was some 30 per cent below this figure and was also 
appreciably less than in 1946; it was the smallest, in fact, since 
1934. La®t year’s decline was, of course, mainly due to the 
reduction caused in South African output by the labour difficulties 
of the early part of the year. The dollar value of Empire output 
last year was about $590 million compared with .abour $845 
million at the 1941 peak. The decline in purchasing power which 
this gold output represents has, of course, been much steeper 
than the fall in output would alone suggest. As the Economic 
Survey pointed out, the price of gold has remained fixed but all 
other prices have risen, so that the purchasing power of the 
Sterling Area’s newly mined gold is now only about one-third 
of what it was in 1938. In making this estimate, the authors of 
the Survey naturally included the output of the South African 
mines as gold available to the Sterling Area. But, in view of the 
changing relationship of South Africa to that area, it is perhaps 
questionable whether more than a part of its output ought to be 
so regarded in future. At the current Bank of England price, 
South Africa’s output was worth about £96 million in 1947 and 
roughly £103 million in 1946. 


* « . 
Rising Costs of Shipbuilding 


The upward curve of shipbuilding prices is not yet spent. 
Two years after the first World War a rapid fall of about 50 per 
cent left shipowners who had built at peak prices to compete 
with newer and cheaper vessels. It is not surprising that the 
shipowners should be watching shipyard costs with a wary eye. 
Their caution is reflected in the order books of British ship- 
builders, which are still well filled for two or three years ahead, 
but with an unusual and not altogether healthy preponderance of 
tanker tonnage, for which there is an exceptional demand. An 
owner who built a cargo vessel of 9,000 tons deadweight before 
the war for about £170,000 was fortunate in acquiring a wartime 
standard ship for about £250,000 in 1945 ; he is now asked about 
£400,000 for a similar ship to be delivered no earlier than 1950 
at best. 

Individual ships differ so much in design that there is no easy 
method of comparing prices, but in general it can be said that 
today’s prices range between 2} and 3} times those of 1938 
for comparable ships and are from 10 to 20 per cent higher 
than a year ago. Four passenger liners of over 28,500 tons 
gross at present fitting-out are estimated to be costing about {110 
per ton; they would have cost less than £50 a ton before the 
war. A fully refrigerated cargo liner*of 10,000 tons gross delivered 
in 1947 cost about £1,000,000, compared with just over £400,000 
in 1938. A normal cargo vessel of about 8,000 tons gross ordered 
in 1939 and delivered 14 months later cost £369,000; a similar 
ship ordered in 1945 and delivered 17 months later cost £638,000. 
Today the cost would be in the region of £725,000 and delivery 
date would be uncertain. A short-sea trader of about 3,000 tons 
gross, according to the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Associa- 
tion, cost £104,000 in 1939 and £201,000 in 1946, while the 
latest quotation is £360,000. It has to be conceded that the 
modern ship is on the average faster than the ship of ten years 


ago, and an increase in speed means a more than proportionate: 


increase in cost. Standards of crew accommodation are im- 
proved ; there are more navigational aids and lifesaving appliances, 
more efficient cargo-handling and preserving gear, and often an 
increase in insulated hold capacity. Unfortunately, the benefits 
of more economical running which the new ships might offer are 
lost to shipowners when port delays all over the world are causing 
ships to spend 40 or 50 fewer days at sea in the year than they 
spent before the war. 

The cost of a ship is largely governed by the cost of the raw 
materials and components that go into it. But there is little 
doubt that the deterioration of output per man-hour in the ship- 
yards themselves has had a marked effect. Shipyard wages have 
not, on the face of ii, increased unduly since 1939; the advance 
averages about 75 per cent. But the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions is pressing further claims, and 
hours have already been reduced from 47 to 44 per week, which 
has not improved output. The uneven flow of material and com- 
ponents has helped to prolong the time it takes to build a ship, 
and therefore to inflate labour costs and overheads. It is be- 
coming necessary for the shipbuilding industry to observe the 
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performance of its Continental competitors closely, Working 
hours on the Continent are not decreasing ; output is certainly 
improving ; and even 18 months Swedish building costs were 
some 25 per cent lower than in Britain. This would mean to the 
shipowner a saving in interest and depreciation charges ranging 
from about £10,000 per annum for an ocean-going cargo vessel 
to as much as £75,000 for a passenger liner. 


* * * 
German Potash Bonds 


Negotiations which have been proceeding for over a year for 
the release of funds accumulated during and before the war from 
the sale of German potash show signs of being successfully con- 
cluded. This is the gist of an official statement issued last week 
by the Trustees of the Potash Syndicate of Germany 25-year 
Sinking Fund Gold Loans. The statement followed rumours 
that had been circulating in London to the contrary ; it had been 
believed that the authorities were claiming part of the proceeds 
to offset against other outstanding German liabilities, but it is 
now categorically denied that any such suggestion has arisen in 
the negotiations. 

Although various estimates have been made of the funds which 
have been accumulated, mainly in Holland, to service these bonds, 
no figure has been given by the Trustees, and none is likely to 
be forthcoming for the time being. Even at this stage it is possible 
that the negotiations may be compromised by the difficulty of 
transferring these funds from Holland, for from the Dutch point 
of view their transfer would be in the nature of an unrequited 
export. Nevertheless the latest pronouncement from the trustees 
has raised hopes to a higher pitch. Yet until a definite statement 
of agreement is forthcoming, the prices of the bonds in the London 
market may still be liable to wide fluctuations such as have 
been witnessed this week. The 7 per cent issue stands at 57 and 
the 6} per cent bonds at §2 ; as recently as March 18th the prices 
were 48 and 47 respectively, and they have been as high as 58} 
and 55 this week. No indication has, in fact, been given by the 
trustees of the likely method of distributing the funds should 
they become available in London. The suggestion has been made 
that the arrears of interest dating back to 1940 and amounting to 
over £3,250,000 might be paid off, but it is possible that since 
such a large part of the payment of arrears of interest would go 
in taxation, some scheme of capital repayment may be under 
consideration. 


* * * 
Research on Fires 


Recent research on the causes and effects of fires was out- 
lined in a paper lately read to the Royal Statistical Society by 
Mr J. Wallace which described the work of the Joint Fire Research 
Organisation. The Organisation is a hopeful effort at co-operation 
between the Government (Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research) and private enterprise (the Fire Offices’ Committee). 
The Research Organisation maintains a “fire census” based on 
full reports from the National Fire Service on every fire which 
it attends, A library of more than a quarter of a million reports 
has been accumulated since the beginning of 1944. A sample 
analysis of a quarter of the reports for 1946 showed the most 
important cause of fires in buildings to be the spread of fire from 
grates ; ignition of furniture, clothing or similar material irom 
this source accounted for 10.1 per cent of the total of fires and 
ignition of structural timber under hearths produced a further 
7.1 per cent of the total. “Children playing with matches ” started 
7.7 per cent of fires in buildings ; the other main causes were 
“electric wires and cables” (6.1 per cent) and the spread of fire 
from chimney fires (4.2 per cent). The census may prove a 
useful source of fire prevention propaganda. 

Mr Wallace gave a comparison between the fire risk in post- 
war temporary houses and pre-war dwellings. For all types of 
temporary houses taken together, the average rate was nine 
damaged houses per 10,000 houses at risk per year, compared with 
13 per 10,000 pre-war dwellings. But in the temporary houses 
23 per cent of fires, and in the others only 11 per cent, spread 
beyond the room of origin. Study of figures such as these may 
lead to conclusions on the effect of post-war materials and types 
of construction on fire risks. The NFS reports to the Fire 
Research Organisation do not deal with the financial effects of 
fires. But here, surely, is a wide field for useful statistical analysis, 
complementary to work done by the Fire Offices’ Committee, 
which would be of considerable value to insurance companies. 
The application of statistical theory, especially in probabilities, 
tothe problem of fire premium rating has received some attention 5 
it awaits reinforcement by information of the kind which the 
Research Organisation could collect. 
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1500 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES 


- 








A WONDERLAND OF BOOKS 


“ You're laughing ” said the Duchess. “ I’m not,” said 
Alice, turning her face the other way, “ but I can’t 
help thinking how funny you look.” The Duchess 
frowned fiercely. “ Sensible people should find some- 
thing better to laugh at ” she said. 

“Sensible people often do,” replied Alice, “if they 
vead the right books.” “‘ But WHERE” roared the 
Duchess “ would they find the right books ?” 

Alice thought that was a very silly question, because 
everybody knows where to find the right books ... 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 


Britain’s Biggest Booksellers 


With acknowledgments to Messrs. Macmillan & Co,, Ltd. 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—if’s South African 


{t’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
Gay i iii. 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 
ference ? 


Well, this is a truly representa- . 


tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven't we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


So far. All are good, but not all 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history, 
They used to be very popular: 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not, Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn't 
make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 
and very soon, too.”’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 








Mother.sticks to the Home 


* 6,273,926 weekly sale during 1947—A.B.G. certificate 
Advertisement Department, B.B.C. Publications, Brondrasting House, Portland Place, London, W.1 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


RUGBY ._PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


OUTPUT UP: DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
INCREASING EXPORTS 


MR HALFORD REDDISH’S REVIEW 


‘The annual general meeting of The Rugby 
Portland Cement Company, Limited, will be 
held on the 8th proximo, 

The following are extracts from the speech 
of the chairman and managing director, Mr 
Halford W. L. Reddish, circulated w:th the 
accounts : — 

We have this year been able to present 
completely consolidated accounts embracing 
the parent company and all subsidiary and 
sub-subsidiary companies. Full notes are 
appended thereto, and there is therefore no 
need for me to comment on them in detail. 
These accounts reflect the programme of 
expansion which is now taking place, but in 
present circumstances it is unlikely that much 
of the new plant will be in operation until 
next year. 


The issues last year of 500,000 Four per 
Cent. Cumulative Redeemable Preference 
shares amd 700,000 Ordinary shares were 
heavily oversubscribed, although made in the 
middle ofthe fuel crisis. The reserves have 
been reconstituted and an amount of £18,102 
has been transferred to general aeserve out 
of the balance brought forward on profit and 
loss account. The total of the reserves and 
surplus now exceeds twice the amount. of 
the issued ordinary share capital. The Four 
per Cent. First. Mortgage Debenture stock 
was repaid on March 31, 1947, and no com- 
pany in the group has now any charge on its 
assets. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


You will see from the consolidated profit 
and loss account that the group trading profit 
for 1947, after providing for taxation, is 
£206,512. The net profit of £121,613, after 
providing an increased sum for depreciation 
and obsolescence, compares with £108,723 
for 1946. 


We propose to repeat last year’s dividend 
at the rate of 123 per cent. on the parent 
company’s ordinary shares, and to transfer 
£25,000 to a taxation equal:sation account, 
leaving the amount carried forward in the 
books of the parent company to be increased 
from £120,412 to £140,800. 


The transfer to taxation equalisation 
account is proposed owing to the effect of 
the Income Tax Act, 1945, with its initial 
allowances for wear and tear, which must 
necessarily cause fluctuations in the Lability 
to income tax dur ng the period when a capi- 
tal expenditure programme is in progress. 


The dividend of 124 per cent. represents 
a return of only 4 1-6th per cent. gross on 
the equity capital actually employed in the 
business, taking for this purpose ordinary 
share cap_tal, plus disclosed reserves. On 
the real capital employed the return is, of 
course, smaller. 


The pre-war rate of dividend on the 
ordinary shares was 11 per cent. During the 
war years it was reduced to 74 per cent. 
and was raised last year to 124 per cent.— 
an increase in the return to shareholders of 
12.63 per cent. gross over the pre-war rate. 
The basic wages of our workpeople have been 
increased since 1939 by 92:98 per cent. 


NO TIME FOR COMPLACENCY 


You will notice that this year we have in- 
cluded a statement showing what happens 
to each £1 received by the group on revenue 


account. After paying all running costs (in- 
cluding 3s. 9d. as wages and salaries) there 
is left a balance of 2s. 2d. Of this, taxation 
claims Is. 3d., the ordinary shareholders get 
5d., and the remaining 6d. is “ ploughed 
back” into the business. 

I am glad to ve able to report that the 
output per man in 1947 shows an increase 
over that for 1939. 


I told you a year ago that following the 
rapid increase in our export trade in 1946 
the Government had actually instructed the 
cement industry to restrict exports during 
1947. This disappointing position lasted 
until the autumn, with the result that our 
total tonnage exported fell below the level 
attained in 1946. 


There is at the present time a world- 
wide demand for cement, and it says much 
for the efficiency of the British cement in- 
dustry that it is able today not only to 
keep the home market fully supplied but also 
to export considerable quantities of cement 
at prices which give a much more satisfactory 
return than the inadequate margins so far 
allowed in the home market. 


Bearing in mind that 1947 had to bear the 
whole of the costs of the fuel crisis and, in 
addition, a heavy charge for profits tax, to 
which I will refer later, you may be tempted 
to regard the final result of the year as not 
unsatisfactory. I should, however, be less 
than candid if I allowed you to think that 
we should be unduly complacent over these 
results. That they have been achieved in 
spite of the difficulties I have mentioned 
reflects great credit on the whole of our 
staff and work-people, to whom I am sure 
you will wish me to pay a well-deserved 
tribute. But the fact is that of the total pro- 
fit of the group before taxation, only 32.49 
per cent. came from the manufacture and 
sale of cement in the home market, although 
our home market deliveries for 1947 showed 
an increase of 14.20 per cent. over those for 
1946. The losses caused by the fuel crisis 
were substantial, and as a result the profit 
margin for the year in the home market was 
unduly low. 


INDUSTRY AND POLITICS 


As you know, our price structure in the 
cement industry is controlled by the Ministry 
of Works. As long drawn-out discussions 
with them during the spring and early sum- 
mer failed to produce any satisfactory basis 
of agreement on certain fundamental points, 
the industry requested that the whole matter 
should be examined by the independent*com- 
mittee on building material prices which had 
been set up by the Minister of Works. We 
still await its findings. It may interest you 
to know that whereas the average price to 
the consumer Of building materials generally 
in this country has increased by 104.5 per 
cent. since 1939, that of cement has in- 
creased by 60.8 per cent. only. 


During the year costs continued to rise, 
and it will be realised that a rise in the cost 
of coal and transport enters cumulatively into 
the cost of everything else we buy. Our own 
company’s direct cost of fuel in 1947 had 
increased 138 per cent. since 1939. The 
calorific value showed a decrease of 8.6 per 
cent. Then, again, we have had this year to 
bear a charge of nearly £30,000 for profits 
tax, i know, was heavily in- 
creased in November last r io 
Tanuary 1, 1947. This is an indefensible and 
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thoroughly inequitable tax imposed 

for political reasons, It falls on the ordinary 
shareholder, who provides the “risk capital 
for are and ‘the effect is to withdraw 
from industry profits’ which should be 
ploughed back for future expansion. In short 
industry is now being subjected to a disguised 
capital levy. 

These difficulties are all symptomatic of 
the interference with judustry for political 
reasons by men who either for lack of experi- 
ence do not know the right thing to do, or 
if they know it, have not the moral courage 
to do it for fear of political criticicm, 


In the current talk of wages, prices and 
profits there is much loose thinking and 
litical bias. Little distinction is drawa 
een the profits of industry and the part 
thereof distributed to shareholders. Profits 
are the measure of economy and efficiency 
and are an essential feature in the expansion 
of industry and the creation of national 
wealth. ‘They are also the bulwark behind 
the wages and salaries of all of us engaged 
in industry. Profits in themselves are not an 
inflationary influence. And the profits tax is 
a grave danger to the future of the country’s 
industries and should be withdrawn at once, 


PROSPECTS FOR 1948 


What now of the prospects for 1948, on 
which you will expect me to say a few words? 
I can tell you that so far this year coal sup- 
plies are satisfactory ir quantity if net in 

uality or price, and that we are now pro- 

ucing to capacity for the first time since 
1939. Our exports for the first 10 weeks of 
this year already exceed half the tonnage 
exported in the whole of 1947. But while 
there might be some ground for optimism in 
more normal times, the picture today must be 
seen against the background of the economic 
crisis which glooms ahead. j 

Our present national predicament calls for 
a swift return to sanity. A nation, like an 
individual, must cut its coat according to its 
cloth. Whether we like it or not, schemes 
which we cannot afford must be postponed, 
and Government expenditure drastically 
pruned. A return to honest finance will 
restore confidence in the pound at home and 
abroad. Let us get the country back to work 
by creating conditions in which a man ma 
rise by the merit of his own endeavours = 
obtain the reward of his labours. 


It is upon industry that we depend for our 
survival, and industry should be allowed to 
On with its job unhampered by political 
interference. This crisis will not be sur- 
mounted solely on the material plane. What 
is needed above all is inspired and inspiring 
aes -lcodesship which will rise above 
party bickering, which will unite the nation 
again, and which will give the people once 
more faith in themselves and faith in their 
future. 


LONDON & LOMOND 
INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 


INCREASED NET REVENUE 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of London & Lomond Investment Trust 
Limited, will be held at 116, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2, on 14th proximo. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Hon. W. B. L. 
Barrington, circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 


The net revenue was £42,003, an increase 
of £3,729 over the preceding year. 1 
dividends on the preference stocks required 
£9,570, leaving £32,433 available for the 
ordinary stockholders. This represents, be- 
fore deduction of income tax, 22.69 per cent. 
on the i stock as incre by the 


ordinary 

issue of 20,000 shares during he es the 
corresponding figure for the pr 

being £28,704. equivalent to 21.75 


ing year 
per cent. 
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on the smailer amount of ordinary stock then 
issued. e ot 3 Ra? 4 Fi 3 

The sum transferred from profit and loss 
account to general r e has been: raised 
from £5,000 to £10,000, making the general 
reserve £125,000, and. the directors dre 
recommending payment of a final dividend 
of 9} per cent., making a total of 14 per 
cent., as against 123 per cent. for the preted- 
ing year. 


As noted on the balance sheet, the market 
value of the quoted investments and the 
estimated value of the unquoted investments 
(£43,794) together amounted to £2,388,355, 
which is £628,000 more than their total book 
value, as stated in the balance sheet. Con- 
tinuing my usual pract’ce, I give vou the 
following summary of the position: — 


Appreciation in value of invest- 


ments th £628,066 
Share premium account ... 40,000 
Capital reserve 355,620 
General reserve ; 125,000 

Profit and loss appropriation 
account ... eee ve Pry 17,730 
£1,166,416 


each £190 of ordinary stock being thus 
represented at January 31, 1948 (after pro- 
vision for the final dividend), by net assets 
of approximately £548. 


BEIRA RAILWAY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 19th 
instant, in London, Mr Arthur E. Hadley, 
C.B.E. (chairman of the company), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman: 

It is with deep regret that I have to refer 
to the death of a valued colleague, Sir Henry 
Chapman, who served our interests so well 
and so loyally for so many years. 

It is a great satisfaction to be able to 
report that we have had another good year and 
that our gross revenue was some £217,000 
higher than last year, mainly due to imports 
being largely increased. The accounts show, 
however, that this increase has been absorbed 
by increases in working costs, and in the 
provision for taxation based on the profits 
of the year under review, with the result that 
the final balance on profit and loss account 
is actually some £8,000 less than last year. 

In view of the greatly increased tonnage 
which we carried, I do not consider the 
present rise in cost unreasonable, since the 
percentage of operating expenditure to gross 
receipts is slightly less this year. 

During the year we sold our holding of 
over half a million of Three per Cent. 
Savings Bonds at a profit of about 10 per 
cent., and invested the proceeds in One and 
Three-quarters per Cent. Exchequer bonds, 
which have been written down to par. This 
operation has of course meant a sacrifice 
of income, but we felt that in present circum- 
stances our funds should be invested in 
short-dated stock. This being a fortuitous 
profit, we have recommended an increase in 
our general reserve of £50,000, bringing 
it up to £220,000. We recommend the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, 
less tax, costing £72,188 net, and the carry- 
ing forward of the balance of £40,912. 

Since our last meeting the Southern 
Rhodesian Government has acquired the 
whole share capital of Rhodesia Railways, 
Limited, the company which has always 
operated our line, and is still doing so at 
the present time. Your directors have been 
in close contact with the Southern 
Rhodesian Government and the Portuguese 
Government, who have the position thus 
created under careful discussion. 


«In spite of difficulties caused ‘by an ex- 
ceptional congestion of traffié at the port 
of Beira, the prospects for the current year 
are good. . The ,approximate gross traffics 
for the first’ two months amounted to 
£225,888, as compared with £181,330 for the 
corresponding period of last year, and al- 
though expenditure will also be found to 
have increased, we anticipate the net revenue 
is likely to show an improvement on October 
and November, 1946. 


The report was adopted. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
NATIONALISATION THREAT 


The one hundred and fourteenth annual 
general meeting of the Bank of Australasia 
will be held at 4, Threadnecdle Street, 
London, E.C., on the Ist prox. 

The following is an extract from the 
Statement b, the chairman, the Hon. 
Geoffrey Cokayne Gibbs, C.M.G., circu- 
lated with the report and the accounts for 
the year Octéber 15, 1947:— 

The year under review has brought a 
further satisfactory expansion of the bank’s 
business, for, as you will see, the balance 
sheet total as at October 15, 1947, shows 
an increase of £5,803,000 on the previous 
year’s total. This is the first occasion on 
which our balance sheet total has exceeded 
£100,000,000. It is interesting to note that 
it was not until October, 1931, that the 
total of our balance sheet first reached 
£50,000,000, and that in October, 1939, the 
total was still only a little over £56,000,000. 


RECORD ADVANCES 


The most notable feature on the «assets 
side of the balance sheet is the item 
“Advances to customers and other accounts,” 
which now stands at the record figure of 
£45,893,976, an increase of more. than 
£11,550,000 during the year, and of nearly 
£8,850,000 over the previous highest figure, 
that of October, 1938, although it should be 
borne in mind that our total assets at the 
latter date were only ,ust over £54,800,000, 
so that a higher portion of our resources 
was then represented by advances to 
customers than is the case at present. Never- 
theless, the substantial increase now recorded 
is a source of satisfaction to us. 

The liquidity of the balance-sheet is 
evidenced by the fact that cash and bank 
balances, money ai call, Treasury bills and 
securities together represent 53.6 per cent. 
of our total deposits. 


HIGHER GROSS PROFIT 


The gross profit for the year is £433,000 
higher than the corresponding figure for the 
previous year, but charges of management 
have increased "y £284,000 and rates and 
estimated taxes by nearly £130,000, leaving 
an increase in net profit of rather more than 
£20,000, Of the increase in the charges of 
management figure, £129,000 is on account 
of salaries, and is due principally to sub- 
stantial increases effected in the award scales 
of pay and salaries generally in Australia 
and New Zealand. The increase of £155,000 
in general expenses is attributable partly to 
the all-round increase in prices «nd partly 
to expenditure on new furnishings and 
fittings, but also on replacements which had 
to be deferred during the war years. 

The principal factor in the increase in 
taxation is the new tax imposed on profits 
in the Umited Kingdom in the 1947 Budget, 
and increased by the Supplementary Budget 
of October, 1947, to 25 per cent. on dis- 
tributed and 10 per cent. on undistributed 
profits. Unfortunately this increase has, 
it would appear, more than neutralised 
the advantages of the taxation agreements 
between the United Kingdom and Australia 
and the United Kingdom and New Zealand. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The increased net po has enabled the 
directors to deci*re a final dividend of 5s, 6d. 
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per share, making, with the interim dividend 
of 3s. 6d, per share paid in October jast, a 
distribution for the year of 9 per cent. as 
compared with 8} per cent. in respect of the 
year, ended October, 1946. The balance 
carried forward in the profit and loss account 
is £280,398, an increase of £20,838 on the 


‘amount brought forward from the previous 


year. 
MERGER NEGOTIATIONS SUSPENDED 


_This has been a momentous year in the 
history of our bank. Last year I mentioned 
to you the negotiations that were being car- 
tied on for a merger of the Union Bank of 
Australia with tais bank. I told you then 
that it might take some time before the nego- 
tiations could be concluded, as any transac- 
tion which concerned three countries and six 
States was bound to take a considerable 
time. 

Considerable progress had been made as 
regards the legal and technical difficulties, 
particularly in the matter of taxation and 
stamp duties, when, quite unexpectedly, the 
Commonwealth Prime Minister announced 
on August 16, 1947, that he intended to 
bring in a Bill immediately to nationalise 
all the trading banks. In view of this an- 
nouncement, there was no alternative but to 
suspend the negotiations for the merger. It 
is, however, the intention of your directors 
to resume the negotiations immediately it is 
practicable to do so. 

In common with the other banks in Eng- 
land and Australia concerned with the Act, we 
have started legal proceedings, claiming that 
the legislation is ultra vires the constitution. 
The States of Victoria, South Australia and 
Western Australia are taking similar action. 
The cas¢ is now being heard in the High 
Court of Australia and, in view of that and 
the further possibility of the matter going 
before the Judicial! Committee of the Privy 
Council, I am advised that it would be im- 
proper for me to make any further comment. 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, 
LIMITED 


VERY CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION 
MR J. K. MICHIE’S SURVEY 


The annual general meeting of the National 
Bank of India, Limited, will be held, on the 
30th instant, at the head office, 26, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C, 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr J. K. Michie, 
circulated with the report and accounts:— 


The balance sheet shows very considerable 
and satisfactory expansion of approximately 
£8,000,000 since the end of 1946, the total 
now reaching the record figure of almost 
£77,000,000. The increase which is largely 
due to the expansion of current, deposit and 
other balances is the more remarkable when 
one considers the greatly enlarged demand 
for accommodation, 2s is shown by the rise 
of over £6,000,000 in the total of advances, 
etc. It will be of interest to you to know 
that at December 31, 1938—the date of our 
last prewar accounts—the total of the 
balance sheet was £33,395,000. 


You will see that as at December 31, 1947, 
we have added £200,000 to our reserve fund, 
the larger part of which comes from reserves 
previously set aside. Naturally we would 
not take this step unless the position of the 
bank fully justified it: on the other hand, 
we feel it is right in times like these to 
show our shareholders that the financial 
stability of the bank is steadily growing. 
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EXTREMELY LIQUID POSITION 


Cash on hand, at call and at bankers 
amounting to {20,455,000 is £4 
higher than last year, and with Treasury bills 
heid represents about 30 per cent. of the 
total of our demand liabilities, a position 
which you will agree is extremely liquid. 
Sterling securities increased during the year 
by £2,463,000, the new purchases being 
almost entirely composed of securities matur- 
ing within the next five years. Rupee 
securities are down by £5,347,000, as branches 
have had to dispose of securities in order to 
meet the much larger demand for accom- 
modation—advances being up by £6,147,000 
—occasioned by enhanced prices for com- 
modities and larger turnover. Apart from 
the sales of securities made in order to 
finance the demand for advances, it has been 
considered politic, in these days of exchange 
control, that non-Indian branches should in- 
vest surplus funds in their own territories. 
This policy has necessitated sales in adjust- 
ment of the position and cash is held pending 
reinvestment. Bills of exchange are up by 
£238,000 and acceptances to customers by 
£393,000. 


STRONGER DEMAND FOR BANKING 
FACILITIES 


We have under review a year in which, 
generally speaking, prices continued to rise, 
and this naturally resulted in a _ stronger 
demand for banking facilities and accom- 
modation, which has been spread over the 
whole field of our activities. On the other 
hand, conditions in India have been far from 
easy and the division of the sub-continent 
into two Dominions brought in its train 
mutch dislocation of business and many prob- 
lems for some of our branch managers. In 
certain branches, Indian staff practically dis- 
appeared, and this has put a great strain on 
our officers and on the skeleton local staffs 
who were left. In such circumstances some 
trading losses were inevitable, but despite 
these it is again my good fortune to be able 
to present to you results which we regard 
as satisfactory. After all necessary reserva- 
tions and provisions for taxation, possible 
bad debts, etc., net profits at £475,597 exceed 
those for the previous year by £23,467. As 
you will appreciate, the taxation item is 
swollen very considerably by the increased 
United Kingdom profits tax of 25 per cent. 
on distributed and 10 per cent. on undis- 
tributed profits and also by the increases in 
Indian and Ceylon taxation. 


THE TWO DOMINIONS 


On August 15, 1947, India, as we knew it, 
became two nations, the Dominions of India 
and Pakistan. Then, on January 4th last, 
Burma became a sovereign independent state, 
and on February 4th Ceylon achieved 
Dominion status under a new Constitution. 
To all four countrics we wish the best ot 
fortune. 

These are big changes and necessitate 
many adjustments in banking as well as in 
other directions. I have in mind particularly 
the need already referred to for fitting our 
investments and investment policy to the 
altered situation, and this is one of the prob- 
lems that have our unremitting attention. 

We are also conscious of the need for 
expanding our banking service to meet the 
needs these changes create as well as to cope 
with normal developments. Naturally the 
Pakistan ports of Karachi and Chittagong are 
already handling a larger volume of trade and 
will undoubtedly continue to develop. 


ee We are also not forgetting the expansion 


of trade in our East African territories, anid 
in 1947 we opened a branch at Mbale in 
Uganda. In the near future we shall also 
open at Kericho in Kenya, where we consider 
we should be able to offer local facilities to 
our clients. As you know, we are bankers 


to the Governments of Kenya Colony and 
the Uganda and Zanzibar Protectorates, and 
the developments already in train in East 
Africa under Government 2gis may well 
require further expansion bv us. 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Scottish Power Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 19th instant, in Edinburgh. 


Mr William Shearer, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: This is the thirty- 
eighth annual general meeting of our com- 
pany, and is the last occasion upon which I 
shall have the privilege of addressing you 
as your chairman. On April Ist, that is in 
less than two weeks’ time, all the properties, 
rights, liabilities and obligations of this com- 
pany and its subsidiaries will vest in the 
state. 

You may have observed from press reports 
that the Minister of Fuel and Power has 
made an Order determining the values of 
securities of® the Electricity Undertakings 
enumerated in the Order for the purpose of 
statutory compensation. 


The securities of this company are included 
in the Order and the official values are as 
follows : — 


Six per cent. preference stock, 31s. 4d. per 
£1 stock. 

Four per cent. preference stock, 22s. 4d. 
per £1 stock. 

Ordinary stock, 46s. 2d. per £1 stock. 


The statutory compensation payable is in 
the form of British Electricity Stock, which 
will be issued direct to stockholders by the 
Centfal Electricity Authority. 


NEW ELECTRICITY STOCK 


On the basis of a 3 per cent. stock at par 
the stockholders would cuffer a percentage 
reduction in income as follows :— 


Six per cent. preference stockholders, 21.7 
per cent. 

Four per cent. preference stockholders, 
16.25 per cent. 

Ordinary stockholders, 23 per cent. 


PROSPECTS UNDER NATIONALISATION 


My views on the nationalisation of the 
electricity industry have been expressed on 
numerous occasions, and are familiar to you. 
It was, and is, my sincere conviction that the 
creation of a huge state monopoly will result 
neither in increased efficiency nor economy, 
which, on the other hand, could have been 
attained by legislation enabling integration 
under appropriate Government control, with- 
out any dislocation or disunity. We have 
criticised the underlying principles of 
nationalisation on the grounds of public 
policy, but as the Electricity Act is now in 
force, and in the interests of our country now 
beset by so many dangers, we must wish this 
new vast organisation all success, and express 
the hope that in its operations it will justify 
the expectations of its sponsors. 


HOLDING COMPANY ORGANISATION 
JUSTIFIED 


I am sure you will agree it is appropriate 
that at this, our last meeting, I should again 
pay tribute to the memory of the man 
through whose vision and imagination the 
foundations of our great business were so 
well and truly laid. I refer to my predecessor 
in this chair, the late Mr George Balfour. 


You are aware, I think, of the immense 
benefit which has resulted from the services 
rendered by this company in providing for 
our operating subsidiaries the technical and 
financial assistance which has resulted in such 
a great measure of development throughout 
our widespread areas, comprising some 13,000 
square miles. 
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SCOTTISH POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS’ PROGRESS 
MR. WILLIAM SHEARER’S ADDRESS 


I have referred on different occasions to 
the attacks made upon holding companies by 
opponents of private enterprise, as if 
were a cloak for hidden and , ore 
practices. At the close of their activities in 
electricity supply, holding companies may 
take some little satisfaction from these words 
of the present Minister of Fuel and Power 
during the debate on the Electricity Bill: 
“They ” (Holding Companies) “ perform im- 
portant executive and managerial! functions: 
indeed, I think those who aaa spe 
favour of the company form of organisation 
in the past would particularly point to the 
good work done by the holding companies.” 
A little later the Minister said: “We wish 


to take advantage of their expert organisation 
in this matter.” 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS’ IN 
FREE ENTERPRISE: a ee 

In 1910 the installed capacity of the 
Bonnybridge generating station was only 
1,800 kw. and the aggregate power connected 
approximately 1,400 kw. The units taken by 
consumers are given as approximately two 
millions per annum. There were then 18} 
miles of underground cables and overhead 
lines. 

On December 31, 1947, the total installed 
capacity of our generating plant was 
181,756 kw., the connected load was 
457,500 kw., and the units sold during 
1947 were 473 million units at the low 
average price of 1.15d. per unit. Our under- 
ground cables and overhead lines extended 
to 5,185 miles. 

The capital of this company in 1910 was 
only £93,174; the capital employed in our 
undertakings now totals approximately 
£15,000,000, which, of course, is very con- 
siderably less than the present-day value of 
the physical assets owned. 

The density of populatioA in the Grampian 
areas is 42 only per square mile, and a study 
of the history of the company refutes any 
suggestion that there has been neglect of our 
rural areas, but on the contrary will furnish 
a testimonial to our imaginative, energetic 
and rapid development of supplies in these 
sparsely populated districts. It will also 
establish that, under peculiarly difficult con- 
ditions, there has been long-term develop- 
ment planning. I use the word “ planning” 
in its good old sense, and not to indicate 
the debased conception implied in its use in 
these topsy-turvy days, 


ELECTRICAL AND FINANCIAL BENEFITS 
TO HIGHLANDS 


I sometimes wonder if it is realised that 
in the North of Scotland districts we have 
already expended’ over £8,000,000, and that 
we have 51,000 consumers connected to 
transmission and distribution systems’ extend- 
ing to 3,000 miles. 

Our contribution to the finances of local 
authorities in the Highlands in the form 
rates was designated in one county as “a 
mere bagatelle.” Actually out of an aggre 
gate of £177,787 local rates payable by our 
group of companies during the current yeat 
of assessment the burden ‘imposed on_ the 
Grampian Company totals no less than 
£102,000, of which the County of Perth re- 
ceive £46,500 and the County of Inverness 
£16,400. 

The chairman then dealt with the accounts, 
and paid tribute to the management, 
and employees. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING ‘SOCIETY 
STOCKTAKING AS NATION’S HOUSING POLICY 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 
SIR HAROLD BELLMAN’S REVIEW 


The annual meeting of the Abbey National 
Building Society was held on the 19th instant 
at the Wigmore Hall, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. Sir Harold Bellman, D.L., 
J.P., LL.D., chairman of the Society, in the 
course of moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said; * 

Our total assets at December 31, 1947, 
increased to £84,787,000, as compared with 
£83,981,000 at the end of the preceding 
year. The mortgage asset has increased more 
than proportionately, having risen to 
£67,967,000, in contrast with £60,221,000 at 
the end of 1946. Notwithstanding _ this 
absorption of surplus funds in mortgage 
securities, the Society’s financial position 
remains very liquid. Thus, investments 
other than mortgages amount to £12,637,000, 
plus cash at bank and in hand amounting 
to £2,307,000. 

Turning to the other side of the balance 
sheet, the total of share holdings stands at 
£65,237,000, against £66,378,000 a year ago, 
with amounts on deposit at £12,402,000, as 
compared with £10,749,000. Sums not 
excecding a total of £5,000 can still be 
accepted on deposit, the return on which 
remains at 14 per cent, with income tax 
borne by the society—the figure at which it 
has stood throughout 1947. The rate paid 
to shareholders throughout the year remained 
at 2) per cent., with income tax borne by 
the Society. Reserve furs stand at 
£5,978,000, against £5,856,000 a year ago. 
You will doubtless feel that this represents a 
valuable element of strength in the Society’s 
financial position. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


It will be seen from the profit and loss 
account that taxation has again been respon- 
sible for a heavy drain upon our surplus 
revenue. Our liabilities in this respect total 
£768,005 in 1947, as compared with £680,717 
in 1946, The increase has been principally 
due to a sharp rise in the profits tax—from 
£35,912 in 1946 to £152,748 in 1947. Since 
we last met this tax has been increased four- 
fold, the last revision in the Autumn Budget 
having had retrospective effect from Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. Retrospective legislation can 
rarely be justified, and as a specific profits 
tax, with an avowed anti-inflationary objec- 
tive, it was, im its application to building 
societies, quite inappropriate. 


LARGE INCREASE IN MORTGAGE BUSINESS 


No doubt, however, members will regard 
the amount advanced on mortgage during 
the past year as the most significant figure 
revealed by the accounts. This stands at 
OST AE in contrast with £14,042,000 in 

6. 


As a national institution, we draw our 
mortgage business from all classes of the 
community and from ail parts of the country. 
Our securities are not concentrated in any 
region or in dependence on any narrow social 
or industrial range, but are broadly based 
upon the economic and family life of the 
country as a whole. That is a fact of great 
significance. 


OBJECTIVE TO MAXIMISE SERVICE AND 
MINIMISE PROFIT 


You will doubtless appreciate that the 
building society in its structure is essentially 
of this age. Based on everyman’s savings— 
since the movement draws its funds from 
nearly three million people—these are utilised 
© enable ¢veryman’s ne:ghbours to buy their 


homes. The thrifty receive no more by way 
of interest than is necessary to encourage 
the required volume of savings, which, in 
turn, means that the borrower is enabled to 
obtain his loan on distinctly economical 
terms. For a building society, the linking 
of the two—the saver and the borrower— 
provides an opportunity for service rather 
than profit. Its whole objective, in fact, is 
tO Maximise service and minimise profit. All 
that a building society derives by virtue of 
its Office as intermediary is substantially a 
narrow Margin to cover management ex- 
penses. Such is its tradition in this matter 
that whenever opportunity occurs, borrowers 
who have in earlier years taken out loans at 
higher rates of interest than those now pre- 
vailing receive rebates of interest, thus 
giving them the advantage of the lower rates 
obtained by the newest borrower. Here, 
then, is an institution with an ideal of public 
service and a broadly based democratic 
structure which is entirely in keeping with 
the spirit of the times. Devised by the man 
in the street for the *man in the street, it 
has grown with his social progress and looks 
forward to yet wider horizons. 


HOUSING RESULTS SINCE THE WAR 


Since the war local authorities in England 
and Wales have provided to the end of 1947 
102,477 permanent houses for letting, to- 
gether with 113,868 units affording temporary 
accommodation. In addition, there has been 
extensive restcration of war damaged pro- 
perty and adaptation of existing premuses, 
and during the same period private enterprise 
has been permitted to erect 57,646 houses for 
sale. As a result, it is officially claimed that 
531,387 families have been provided with 
housing accommodation since the end of the 
war. The official aim is now to concentrate 
upon the completion of the houses already 
begun rather than to initiate extensive new 
building programmes. This will undoubtedly 
provide the industry with much to do in the 
immediate future, since 169,000 permanent 
houses are already in course of erection by 
local authorities but not completed, 


By the time these are completed, however, 
it is evident that the local authorities, includ- 
ing the contribution of private enterprise, will 
have provided 700,000 additional units of 
accommodation since the end of the war. 
This will clearly go some way towards meet- 
ing the more urgent needs for new housing 
accommodation apparent at the end of the 
war. It may well be, therefore, that this 
will provide an opportunity for a compre- 
hensive and constructive stocktaking in 
regard to national housing policy; a stock- 
taking carried out with due consideration to 
the needs of all sections of the community. 
The present policy was framed to meet an 
admitted emergency, and was widely sup- 
ported on that ground. 


Once the more urgent needs of the housing 
shortage have been met, there can be no 
justification for excluding those who desire 
to purchase houses for their own occupation 
from the right to have a reasonable share 
of building manpower and material allocated 
to their requirements. This is a matter of 
elementary justice. 


MR STANLEY C. RAMSEY’S ADDRESS 


Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, FRIBA,, 
deputy-chairman of the Society, in the 
course of seconding the adoption of the 
report and accounts said: 
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If the) conditions which obtained after 
the 1914-1918 war can be taken as any 
guide for action today, the greater, number 
of houses built for sale (always bearing in 
mind the social side of the problem), the 
quicker will be the reduction in cost. 


Mr Walker, the Duirectur of Housing to 
the London County Council, the largest 
local authority with the greatest housing 
programme in the country, at a conference 
held by the Building Industries National 
Council at Folkestone in the Spring of last 
year, stated that the present cost of housing 
was then one hundred and seventy per cent. 
above prewar prices. This is an abnormally 
high figure, even when compared with the 
present high cost of living. I think one of 
the most potent causes of these high figures 
is. the uncertainty which the contractors 
have had to provide against; uncertainty 
and delay are the two most expensive risks 
which accompany the hazards of building. 
It might have been wiser, and more economi- 
cal in the long run, if the Government and 
the local authorities had shared these risks 
to a greater degree, in place of putting the 
main burden on the shoulders of the con- 
tractors. If the ratio of one house for sale 
to four for. letting——which was the recognised 
quota until the “dollar crisis” threw the 
whole building programme out of gear— 
could be stepped up to parity, the effect in 
the realm of economics would be immense. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR HAROLD BELLMAN 


Sir Harold Bellman’s many. friends will, 
I am sure, be sorry to hear that he has felt 
it necessary, after some thirty years arduous 
work for the Society, to ask the board to 
relieve him of his executive duties.. Your 
board felt there was no alternative but to 
accede to Sir Harold’s request, and he will 
be retiring from the position of Joint 
Managing Director at the end of this year. 


In arriving at this decision the board 
expressed the wish that Sir Harold would 
continue as chairman for many years to 
come, I very much doubt myself whether 
the release from the duties of the joint 
managing directorship will in any way lessen 
Sir Harold’s work for the Society. Knowing 
him as well as we all do, I am quite’ sure 
that the giving up of these more detailed 
duties will afford him still greater facilities 
as chairman to deal with those larger matters 
of policy which must inevitably accompany 
the operations of a society of the size of the 
Abbey National. In proffering his resigna- 
tion, Sir Harold said he did so with the 
knowledge that the duties of managing 
director would be adequately carried on by 
Mr Bruce Wycherley, with whom he had 
been working most harmoniously for the last 
five years; a view in which the board fully 
concurred. 


You will, I am sure, wish to join with me 
and my colleagues on the board in express- 
ing our grateful appreciation of the great 
service which Sir Harold Bellman has con- 
tributed during his years of management. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


MR R. BRUCE WYCHERLEY’S SPEECH 


Mr R. Bruce Wycherley, M.C., F.C.LS., 
joint managing director of the Society, 
referred to Sir Harold Bellman’s retirement 
at the end of the present year, and as his 
colleague who had shared the office of joint 
managing director since union, he expressed 
the great pleasure which he had derived from 
his close business association with Sir Harold 
and his deep personal regret that the asso- 
ciation was to terminate when the present 
year had run its course. They all recognised 
the unique place which Sir Hareld held in 
the Society and, indeed, in the building 
society world. That placed a correspondingly 
heavy burden upon him when he became scle 
managing director, tut, with the co-operation 
of all concerned, he hoped to discharge the 
duties of his office to the general satisfaction, 
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SELFRIDGE (HOLDINGS) 
RECORD TURNOVER 


The annuai general meeting of Selfridge 
(Holdings), Limited, will be held on the 31st 
instant, at 400, Oxford Street, London, W 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr H. A. Holmes 
(cha.rman and managing director), circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
to January 31, 1948:— 


The profit for the year, after charging all 
trading expenses and depreciation, and again 
providing £25,000 for deferred repairs, 
amounted to £774,310—an increase of 
£22,823 om last year. 


It is no new feature, under the conditions 
which have prevailed, to report that the turn- 
over has again reached a record cash figure, 
towards which higher prices—reflecting the 
inflationary trend—and increased purchase 
tax, have contributed to no small extent. In 
line with general experience in the trade, we 
have sustained a further fall in the percent- 
age of gross profit earned, amounting in our 
case to 1.55 per cent., making a total decrease 
in percentage over the past two years of 3.41 
per cent. Expenses have again increased in 
amount, so it will be seen that the profit dis- 
closed is entirely attributable to the increase 
in sales figures. 


It is proposed again to declare a final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. and bonus of 4 per cent. 
(both less tax) making, with the interim 
ordinary dividend of 4 per cent. already paid, 
a total distribution of 14 per cent. (less tax) 
on the ordinary stock, leaving £220,494—an 
increase of £49,786—to be carried forward 
to next year. 


TRADING PROBLEMS 


The new trading period we have entered 
upon has opened in a satisfactory manner, 
but with the public showing a much greater 
discrimination in their purchases. Retailing 
is a complex problem because of the variety 
of goods bee. and although margins on 
most classes of goods are already controlled, 
something more is being asked of us. In this 
connection and speaking for myself, I do not 
believe that the remedies can. be confined to 
the mere making of new orders to fix profit 
margins, because many psychological factors 
are also involved. To begin with I do not 
think that the shortages are as general as the 
public have been led to believe. The term 
“ shortages,” whilst true in many directions, 
has been dreadfully overworked and unfor- 
tunately has provided a useful vehicle for 
exploitation. 


Industry is teo much in the dark as to 
the stock position of basic commodities and 
it would be helpful if more official informa- 
tion could occasionally be given. We get 
weary of reading about official targets and 
production figures, which, without the con- 
sumption figures, leave everyone in ignorance 
as to the trends of stocks. Why cannot. the 
country be told whether the supplies of such 
basic commodities as steel and timber, for 
instance, are improving or declining—or are 
the figures available so out of date as to be 
useless for disclosure? When manufacturers 
are merely told that certain materials are not 
sufficient to go round, who can blame them 
for scrambling for material in.excess of their 
production programme requirements? My 
feeling is that it is time to knock some of 
the bogy out of the heavy atmosphere of 
“shortages” and so dissipate much of the 
prevalent depression. If we could have the 
stimulus of seeing a few controls removed, 
there would be more smiling faces—the first 
requisite to increased effort. 


You may think that some of these observa- 
tions are very much outside the interests of 
a department store, but retailers have a full 
°ppreciation of the desirability for downward 
adjustments of prices and through their close 
contacts with their customers, gain a good 
insight into the public mind. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


The eighty-third ordinary general meeting 
of this company, was held in London, on the 
18th instant 


Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle, chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his speech, 
said: The profit for the year, before taxation 
and excluding items not attributable to the 
Current year’s trading, is returned at £703,000, 
and compares with £648,000 for the previous 
year. The incidence of the profit has varied 
radically, dividends brought in from sub- 
sidiary companies having increased by the 
substantial sum of £664,000, whilst profit on 
trading, rents and sundry receipts has been 
converted into a loss. 


Our overseas establishments in South 
America have had a rough passage. Factors 
over which we can exercise no control in 
regard to both incomings and outgoings, since 
they are ordained by higher authority, have 
been adverse, and the inconvertibility of 
sterling, which was sprung on the world just 
prior to the close of our financial year, has 
reacted to our disadvantage in no inconsider- 
able degree. The licences granted for the 
importation of products specifically manu- 
factured for our blending and processing 
requirements in this country were summarily 
cancelled, and we are left holding overseas 
considerable quantities of products for the 
disposal of which there is no immediate 
alternative market or outlet. 


The drastic writing down of inventory 
values which it has been necessary to under- 
take as a consequence of these arbitrary 
restrictive measures has weighed heavily 
against the year’s trading results, while it is 
much to be regretted that products which 
are in short supply and sorely needed should 
continue to be shut out. 


OXO’S SATISFACTORY TRADING 


The Oxo Company again experienced a 
year of satisfactory trading, notwithstanding 
the many difficulties with which they were 
continually confronted. Oxo products are 
universally popular and highly appreciated. 
In spite of a large increase in output it has 
never been possible fully to meet the demand 
and prospects of future supplies are by no 
means encouraging, for the traditional source 
of extract of meat and ancillary products is 
South America, with which continent cur- 
— and payment difficulties have super- 
vened. 


I have recently completed a tour of inspec- 
tion of our chief continental subsidiary com- 
panies and found them ail in good heart, 
having come through the year following their 
period of rehabilitation in satisfactory fashion. 
All have good profits to their credit. The 
supply position has, on the whole, eased 
during the past year, although it varies from 
country to country, and there has been a 
fairly general expansion of turnover. It is 
most pleasing to have so universally con- 
firmed that the demand for our products and 
the goodwill attaching to our trade marks are 
as strong and bouyant as ever. 


With regard to our interests on the African 
continent, drought conditions appear to be 
periodic, but with a factory available we are 
much better equipped than we were in the 
past to ward off the immediate and direct 
losses. The position has lately shown great 
improvement, and we have recent reports 
that heavy rains have fallen, and that the 
stock has recovered its condition. The 
activities of our Kenya factory were on a 
more modest scale than we could have 
wished. A new company, Tanganyika 
Packers, Limited, has been constituted in 
association with the Government of that 
territory. 


The report was adopted. 





ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 24th in 
in London, The Lord Luke presiding. 


uk chairman, in the course of his speech, 


The profit at £543,743 is £3,782 lower than 
last year. Sales were again at a very high 
level during the year, but costs of production 
were even higher. In fact, the increase in 
costs exceeded the increase in sales by 5 per 
cent. Exports show an increased volume of 
31 per cent. over the 1939 figures. 

_The estimated provision for taxation is 
£31,000 less, and our net profit after taxa- 
uon shows an increase of £13,828. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the deferred stock, making 
124 per cent. in all for the year. This is the 
same total as for the last two years. They alse 
recommend a transfer to reserve of £65,000, 
which will leave a balance of £138,316 to 
be carried forward. 

This is no time to argue for high profits 
and high dividends, but a good deal more 
sober thought ought to be given to the 
requirements of carrying on industry and to 
the fair remuneration to investors, who have 
the same high cost of living as everybody else 
and who have thriftily put by their savings. 
And as a nation we should not forget those 
whose working days are done and are living 
on the return from their hard-earned past 
savings. We are all urged to put our money 
into National Savings, quite rightly, but I 
cannot see why those who have put part of 
their savings into industry should be denied 
a just reward. 

All this may seem very elementary, but 
there seems to be a good deal of ignorance 
about these matters which needs dispelling, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 
THE FINAL MEETING 


The sixty-first ordinary general meeting 
of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Limited, was held in London, on the 
23rd_ instant. 

Major H. Richardson, M.C., T.D., J.P, 
M.LE.E., chairman end managing director, 
in the course of his speech, said: The year 
1947 is the last full year’s trading for which 
I shall have the pleasure of reporting to 
pe on the affairs of your company. It has 

en a year of prohibitions and restrictions 
unprecedented in the history of our industry, 
The total units sold by your group of under- 
takings amounted to 834 million units, or 
only 14 millions more than in 1946. The 
financial result is reflected in the balance on 
revenue account, which amounts to £699,059 
compared with £828,683 in the previous 
year, a reduction of £129,624. We havea 
total of £432,113 to deal with, and your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 
6 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 
9 per cent., less tax, for the year, the maxi- 
mum we are allowed to distribute under the 
terms of the Electricity Act 1947. : 

It is obvious that we shall be handi 
over to public ownership a prosperous 
substantial business of which the profits have 





_ mot been dissipated in umreasonably high 


dividends or bonuses but have been ploughed 
back into the business, thus providing oo 
tinance for expansion to the advantage 
consumers. 
You will be compensated by the State m 
respect of your holdings in the 3 by 
the issue of British Electricity Stock. The 
values of the company’s securities have been 
agreed with the Minister as follows: the 
3 per cent. debenture stock at £100 per £100 
of stock; the per cent. cumulative 


preference stock at 24s. 6d. per £1 unit and 
the ordinary stock at 48s. per £1 unit. 
The report was adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 27, 1948 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended March 20, 1948, total 
ordinary revenue was £53,680,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of /62,748,000 and 
jssues to sinking funds {£130,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations — of 
{16,872,000 the surplus accrued since April 
Ist is /786,104,000, against a deficit of 
£476,175,000 for the corresponding period a 


year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





{ Receipts into the 
Exchequer 

(£ thousamd) 
’ 


April | 
1} Week | Week 
to ended | ended 

Mar. | Mar. Mar, 

} 22, 20, «> 22, | 20, 

1948 | 1947 | 1948 


> 
$e og 
2; 


och 1086000 1117115 1156347 33,242) 24,561 
....., 80,000, 72,142) 88,055) 2,800 4,000 
, Duties 155,000) 144,874) 166,679) 2,700 3,600 
| 57,000 36,809 55,880 1,710 900 
206,000 31,547 34,970) 440) 1,200 
320,161) 249,068) 4,100! 3,600 

1,000... .669'.. 715; 90; ... 


Sur-fax 
Estate, et 
Stamps 
N.D.( 
E.PT y 
Other Inland Rev. 























Total Inland Rev. 1585000 1723317,1749714 45,082; 37,861 
Customs... 2.65 742,460: 601,593, 772,743: 14,938 15,994 
ee... cevar 668,540 552,600 609,800; 4,400, 3,700 
Total Customs & | 

Excise ........,1411000,1154193 1382543) 19,338) 19,694 
Motor Duties.....| 50,000, 49,1231 48,763... | 
Surplus War Stores) 95,000) 151,533 193,382) 16,449) 
Surplus Receipts j ! 

from Trading... $5,000 40,000! 91,261) ... | 
Post Office (Net | | | 

Receipts) .. 77: ees rs .-. _|Dr3150\Dr. 
Wireless Licences.| 11,000'. 9,210) 20,240) 6.2.04 <2. 
Crown Lands..... 1,000 870 a “i 
Receipts from } i } 

Sundry Loans..| 21,000) 26,780 23,022) 3,155) ... 
Miscel!. Receipts. .} 270,000, 65,250 230,096 10,015, 205 
Total Ord. Rev... 3499000. 3220176'3729971' 90,889 53,680 
SEL! BALANCING } 

Post Office, ......| 144,230) 128,500) 140,230) 4,900) 5,830 
Income Tax on | 


E.P.T. Refunds, 49,000) 149,774 22,179, 1,394) 344 


Total 








«ss s+» 13692230, 3498450 38923801 97,183. 59,854 | 
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Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 


April | April | j 

1. | Week | Week 

| ended | ended 

| Mar. } Mar. 
20, 


Esti- 
mate, 
1947-48) 


Expenditure 


oe 


22, 
i | 1947 | 1948 
ORDINARY | iy a. 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. off 
Nat. Debt ..... | 525,000) 495,217) 499,049 1,423) 2,459 
Payments to N.! 
Ireland. 2... 2, ; 23,000! 18,021) 21,766 
Issue to Nat. Land | 
ne encore | 60,000; ... 
7,081 9 


Other Cons. Fund 
Services ....... { 
556,000; 570,319 527,991! 1,423) -2:468 
-12887978'3109029 2399085'131879 60,280 
Libel teil 
Total Ord. Exp... \3443978'3679348 2926996 133302 62,748 


SELF-BaLANcING | 


cee 


8,000 





BR rdeg ania ace 
Supply Services . 








Post Office... i... | 144,230} 128,500; 140,230 4,900) 5,830 
Income Tax on i 
E.P.T. Refunds} 49,000) 149,774; 22,179) 1,394) 344 
Total .. eres .|3637208)3957622 5089405 139596, 68,922 
After decreasing Exchequer balances by £431,856 to 
£2,727,970, the other operations for the week increased 


the gross National Debt by £23,671,216 to £25,768 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 


PAS ae Tere s,s os. keh bastinad’s baecune 550 
PR Waban Fi ak OS bog coh bik ole kn 419 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, sec. 4 (1).... 10 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, sec. 3 (1)...... 4,700 
Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948, sec. 

17 (1) —Overseas Food... 2.2.2... 05 ccc eens 8,000 


Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits... . 575 
Finance Act, 1935, sec. 30 (1) 3% Local Loans 





Rbnele 4310 k. i. eB Me 65. SBI 50 
Suez Canal Drawn Shares—Issue to reduce debt. . 600 
14,904 

CHANGES IN DEBT ({£ thousand) 

Net Receipts Net RepaAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 20,314 3% Def. Bonds.... *2,897 
Nat. Savings...... 950 3% Conv. Loan, 

24% Def. Bonds... 995 1948-53 ....... 700 
Other Debt :-— Tax Reserve Certs. 12,444 
Internal ....... 14,870 Other Debt :— 
Ways & Means Ad- External ....4; 9,047 
MOROOE . setuid ciate 1,630 
Treasury deposits . 10,000 
48,759 ” 25,088 


* Including £2,290,000 paid off on maturity. 


tistical Summary 


FLOATING DEBT 





(4 million) 
Weasary ) “Wa | 
Bilis Advances me 
aly PO re ee ee 
its 
Bank | PO 
Pubh ot by 
ic 
Tender| Tap | Depts. | Eng- Banks 
| land | 
oe sap ma yg iiidineaaaaiinen peat 
Mar. 22 2185-0; 2690-9] 582-6 | 2-25 | 1434-0 
| i 
Dec. 6 | 2250-0 2582-2) 340-3| ... | 1372-5 
w» 213/2250+0 | 2569:5! 325-2 | “| Ta67-5 
*, 20 | 2250-0} 2605-4) 306-6 | 6:3 | 1377-0 
~~ 31 | 2250-0 | 2550-7 | 305-6 |... | 1402-5 
1948 
Jam, 10 | 2220-0 | 2516-3) 517-2]... | 1574-0 
17 {2210-0 | 2474-3) 373-7] | 1335-5 
” 4| 2200-0} 2426-6): 341-1| “| 1330-0 
» 31/ 2190-0) 2357°3) 371-3] ca | 1329-5 
Feb. 7} 2170-0 | 2351-5| $ol-6 | {| 1329-5 
» 1412160-0| 2307-4| 366-4 "| 1274-5 
» 21| 2160-0) 2346-8 447-6 | "(1235-5 
” 28 | 2160-0 | 2342-4, 492-7! 9-5 | 1201-0 
Mar. 6 | 2160-0 | 2667*5/ 446-3} ... | 1259°5 
» 13} 2160-0! 2692-2| 416-7 | 6:5 | 1239°5 
_ 3» 20} 2160-0 2712-5 | 403-8 | 20-5 | 1249-5 


TREASURY BILLS 


{4 mmithon 








Average 
Amount 
Date ot een aE a 
Ir Otfered|APPiCd  notted ment 
}  E. | % 
1947 | 
Mar. 21 | 170.0 | 288-2 | 170-0) WO 1-29 | 
Dec. 19 | 170:0 | 274-7 | 170-0} 10 2-89 
» 24 | 1600 | 288-1 | 170-0 | 10 2-73 
1948 
Jan. 2| 170-0 | 274-2 | 170-0} 10 2-99 
» 9 | 170-0 | 285-2 | 270-0 | 0 2°63 
» 26} 170-0 | 251-2 | 160-0} 10 3-41 
» 23} 160-0 | 269-1 | 160-0} 10 2-97 
» | 160-0 | 282-7 | 150-6 9 11-56 
Fi 6 | 150-0 | 2765 | 160-0 9 11-89 
» 13 | 160-0 | 240-2 | 170-0} 10 0-92 
» 20} 170-0 266+0 | 170-0 10 0-16 
» 22 | 170-0 | 236-8 | 170-0} 10 2-41 
Mar. 5 |.170-0 | 292-7 | 170-0! 10 1-10 
m 12) 170-0 | 286-3 | 170-0} 10 1-48 
19 | 170-0 | 266-5 | 170-0 | 10 1-74 
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| 6894-7 


6545-0 
| 6512-1 
| 6545-? 
isa 8 


'6427-5 
6393-5 
6297-7 
6248-1 
6152-6 
6108-3 
6190-9 
6198-6 
6533-3 

| 6514-4 
6546<3 


oan 


Cen 
A blotted 
al 
Min. 
Rate 


45 


45 


52 
45 
57 
46 
36 
42 
67 
52 
68 
40 
45 
54 


On March 19th applications for bills to be paid on 


Monday, Tuesday, 


accepted as to about 54 per cent of the 


Wednesday and Thursday were 


amount 


applied for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher 


prices were accepted in full. 


Applications for bills to be 


paid on Saturday were accepted at £99 17s. 6d. and above 


in full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury 


Bills are 


being offered for March 25th. For the week ended March 27th 
the flanks will be asked for Treasury deposits to an amount 


of £80 million (maximum). 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities’ appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement, 
reports appear in the Supplement : Vauxhall Motors; Radiation; Inte 























Notes on the tollowing company 
rnational Nickel; Bradford Dyers. 








j , ‘ Net el % | 
Prices | Brice,’ |. Prive |) vie, | Gross || Prices | | Price, | Price, | Yield 
ae | Mar, | Mar. nr ox | Yield, || Year 1946 | Last I | i , , al 
Year 1948 | Name ot Security | “Te | a3, | Mat.25, | Mar. 23, |(JandtoMar.23)| Dividends Name of Security | Mar. 17, | Mar. 25, | Mar. 2, 
(Jan. 1te Mar.23) 1943 | 1948 | 1948 | “Yee one ere les ol Rebs db ena see | } 1948 | 1948 ; 1948 
_High | Low || ed ee igh J Lowi a) ht ih 
nat ; | l i | | i i i 
British Funds i ig sal gs a. | Wo et at Other Securities | (£ s. ad. 
101%, | 102 | War Bonds 249 August t: 1949-51 ey | 10Ly | 0 3 0) i ° 184) We | 1014 @ |i @ lavstreite 38% 1965-69... 103) | 103h | 219 6s 
10048 , 1008 Exchequer Bonds 14% Feb. 15, 1950!| 1 | WOR | 0 | 4 | 2 | @ | @  |\Biemingbam 24% 1966-71...) 93 (216 54 
10244 | 1003 || War Bonds 24% March 1, 1951-53.'| 101} |} 1013 | 01411'117 Te iol 9 | @ | @ Argentine 3)% ...seeeess-| | 100 100. | 310 0 
10143 | 100 War Bonds 24% March 1, 1952-54.|; 101 1014 1 : = : 7 ey 84 7% | 50 €) 50 ¢ Anglo-American Corp. 10s, . .|/ Hea 84xd}3 1 3 
1044-1025 | War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952) | 103 103% {1 | &, 10% 7 | 5 @| 25 6/\Anglo-Iranian Oil 1......./ 7 $l1 9 
101 | 99% | War Bonds 25% Aug. 15, 1954-56. 101g | 1018 | 1 310; 2 6 5! 76/6| 62/43) 10 c\¢ 15 ¢ \Assoo, Port.Cem.Ord.Stk (| 66/3 | 68/6 14 7 Tg 
102] 100} Funding 2$% June 15, 1952-57....|| 1023 | 102% | 1 5 0/210 31| 38/6| 29/6 40 c| 40 ¢ (Austin Motor'A’Ord.Stk. 5s. 31/3 | 33/9 | 5 is 6 
iit | at | Wartoun 3 Gis iseeaee ce) dosed MSbed 2 6°91 315 14) Joh | o” | 455) ta) b/BasRnawom as | oe) op Lads fy 
av" |War n 3% ~ 2D, POF. 5 +!) st j ' | {i . Car awe wa 
‘OL ‘set (Fumie Boy Ap IS Wosest ~;| oeitd eixd 19 5/211 °91) 'ee/ty S80) “aph| tye Kouteaime Ok fs. aoe | Ve | $38 4 
102% | 100f Funding 3% Aprit 15, 1959-69 ...")) 20Lxd | Lead Pad 3 | 3 | days | 85/8 | (98 '¢ |: Ths [Distibers eno A. veel a ci 3 fi 
14 | Funding 4% } ade US | SH e 27 b 6 8 ¢ Dorman US.y sn erst 
102 gy | "39 \Savings Boads 3% spt. 1, 1960-70. 100f lool” }112 7}2 19:7! 19/44, 68/- 12 ¢| 15 e¢!Dualop Rubber Ord. {1,...\| 70/9 | 73/3 |4 2 
% | 93} Savings Bonds 2)% May 1, 1964-67; 958 | 95} | 113 9 | 217 61) §3/-| 44/6| 7 6| 3 a \Imp.Chem. Ind. Ord. Stk {1)) 47/6 | 48/9 |4 2 1 
115} | 112) | Victory Bonds 4% Sept, 1, 1920-76 || 113¢ | 13g | 1 5 2/218 3 Sh, | Se,,| 15a) 1940 Imperial Tobacco, {1...-..!| Sh 5H | 5 16 6 
101} 98; Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75, 99 | 100% | 11211} 3 0 OF) 48/9) 40/7) 10 ¢|' 10 c|\Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk fi..| 44/44 | 46/- |4 611 
110 | 107} |\Consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957)... ../ 1091 | 109) [1 2 2/212 le 56/6} 49%, 5¢ W ¢ ||Laver & Unilever Ord, (1... 50/-| 50/- |4 0 0 
1062 | 104 |Conversion 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961)| 104{xd, 1044)xd. 1 10 3 3 010¢, 61/3 48/9 12h¢| 10 ¢| London Brick Ord. Stk. £1. .)) os ae . S : 
oo | Sap ltateae: Sik: Gaze folios Ace, 2. 279%) Sixd Ostad 144 6 3 2 of) esres and | mors = P'chin Jason Ord. Stk, ide!) 80/6 | Bese | 140 
100 e \Redemp Sti "9% Oct. 1, 1986-96. xd, 97jxd) 114 8/3 2 21 35% | 30k | t?4hc|t77duc\\Prudential ‘A’ {1..........| 30bxd, 30jxd| 210 6 
83 76§ . \Consols 24%. seeeees ones» +s il TeLdl 7164x0115 913 5 Of 59/3| 49/9! l2bc ¢ ||Stewarts & Lloyds Def. f1.. 53/74 | 54/- | 412 7 
98} | 95% |/Britisn Transport 3% Gid 1978-88), 968 | OT /115 1/3 2200 5/73 74744 5b) fhe on Transpt, Ord. Stk. £1), 75/9 | 76/3 | 119. 3t 
At — eh Boiee Transport 3 at jE Mie LYS con ahs A; 11 > Turner & Newall Ord” Sts: ii 16/3. } 16/10) ; i 3 
Taption yields on stocks optiona redee —_— i 9} 15 bi worth (FP. W) Ord. 5s..),  81/- 8 
are worked out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption 92/9 | 71/9 | 15 a} 56 8 iWool Ww / je i4 


i] 
yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed || 
at the earliest date (these are marked ' ¢"}), and those paying 3 per cent or less will be repaid i 
at the latest date (marked ‘/’), (mn) Net yields are cajculated after allowing for tax at | 

* Assumed average life 15 years 6 months (g) Buying Price 


9s. in the £ -(f) Flat yield 





on 16 cent basis. 


(i To latest redemotion date. 


(a) Interim. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. (d) Int. paid half-yearly. (e) To earliest 
redemption date. (g) Also a capital bonus of 
(h) Fifteen months to 
+ Pree of tax. 


cent free of income tax. Vield worke! 
31. 1947 (yield basis 7-6 per cent.) 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 
Australia and New Zealand a 


Australia, New Zealand and-Fiji are rapidly 
developing oversea trade connections, 









Both exporters and importers value the 
specialized foreign banking services of the 
Bank of New South Wales. Ask your 
bankers to consult and use 





Melbourne Office 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability) + 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. HEAD OFFICE: Sydney. 





SUDAN GOVERNMENT 

The Finance Department requires men, aged 28 to 40, to fill posts 
on the Financial Secretary’s General List for executive duties in the 
Finance Department or in the Statistical Section of the Department of 
Econemics and Trade. Candidates should possess a University Degree 
(preferably honours) in Economics or Mathematics. : 

Appointment will be on the following alternative terms: (i) Long 
Yerm Contract in Scale D.1 under which salary scale applicable to 
present appointment is £E.600-660-720-780-852-936, all increases being 
biennial except the last, which is available after three years at 
£E.852.  Cost-of-living allowance payable at rates quoted below. 
Subject te satisfactory completion of two years’ probation, contractual 
period envisaged ranges between 10 and 15 years, on completion of 
which, candidate qualifies for gratuity ranging between £E.3,000 and 
££.5.500. This gratuity is also payable on suppression of post or 
repiacement by Sudanese before completion of contractual period. 
Special gratuities in the event of discharge on medical grounds before 
completion of contractual period. (ii) Provident Fund Contract with 


Salary seale of £E,.700-770-840-920-1,000-1,100, all increases being 
biennial except the last, which is available after three years at 
£E.1,000. Cost-of-living allowance payable. Subject to satisfactory 


completion of two years’ probation, period of service not less than 
seven years or such longer period as will bring selected candidate to 
age of 38. Candidate contributes to Provident Fund at 74 per cent. 
of salary and receives on completion of period a Government contri- 
bution equivalent to his own contribution plus interest. In all the 
above cases, starting rate would be determined aceerding to age, 
qualifications and experience of selected candidate, credit being 
allewed for war service. There are prospects of promotion to posts 
carrying scales with higher maxima. Cost-of-living allowance at rate 
of £%.225 per annum is at present payable in addition to salary. Out- 
fit allowance of £E.60 is payable when contract is signed, provided 
salary under (i) does not exceed £E.600 or under (ii) £E.700 (£E.1= 


£1 Qs. 6d.) There is at present no Income Tax in the Sudan. Free 
passage on appointment. Strict medical examination. : : 
Application form and ‘General Information for Candidates’’ are 


obtainable from Sudan Agent in London, 
ham Gate, London, S.W.1. 
tical).” 


ellington House, Bucking- 
Please mark envelopes “ Finance (Statis- 


SUDAN GOVERNMENT 

The Finance Department requires Qualified Accountants, aged 30 to 
45, to fill posts on the Financial Secretary’s General List for executive 
duties in the Finance Department or supervision of accounts of 
another department or audit work. Candidates should be either 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountants or Asseciates of the Institute 
of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants or of the Certified and Cor- 
porate Accountants. Costing experience an added qualification in one 
ease, extensive taxation experience in another. 

Appointment will be in one or other of the following contracts: 
(i) Short Term Contract with a salary range of £E£.900 to £E.1,200 
(£E.1=£1 Us, 6d.), plus cost-of-living allowance at rate in _ force. 
Starting rate fixed according to age, qualifications and experience. 
Contract provides for an imitial probationary period of two years, 
on satisfactory completion of which a further period up to four years 
may be agreed, (ii) Long Term Contract in Scale D.1, under which 
salary scale applicable to present appointment is £E.660-720-780-852-936, 
ali imcreases being biennial except the last, which is available after 
three years at £E.352, plus cost-of-living allowance. Subject to satis- 
factory completion of two years’ probation, contractual period en- 
visaged ranges between 10 and 15 years, on completion of which 
candidate qualifies for gratuity ranging between £E.3,000 and £E.5,500. 
This gratuity is also payable on suppression of post or 
repiacement by Sudanese before completion of contractual period. 
Special gratuities in the event of discharge on medical. grounds 
before completion of contractual rio (iii) Provident 
Fund Contract with salary scale of £E. $40-920-1,000-1,100, all in- 
creases being biennial except the last, which is available after three 
years at ££.1,000. Cost-of-living allowance payable. Subject to satis- 
factory completion of two years’ probation, period of service not’ less 
than seven years or such longer period as will bring selected candi- 
date te age of 38. Candidate contributes to Provident Fund ‘at 74 per 
cent. of salary and receives on completion of period. a Government 
contribution equivalent to his own contribution plus interest; In all 
above cases, starting rate would be determined according to age, 
qualifications and experience of selected candidates, credit being 
atlowed for war service. There are prospects for promotion to posts 
carrying higher scales of pay. Cost-of-living allowance at rate of 

«£E.225 per annum is at present payable in addition to salary, There 
is at present no Income Tax in the Sudan. Free passage on appoint- 
ment. Strict medical examination. 

Application form and further aes obtainable from Sudan 

oO 


ent in London, Wellington use, Buckingham Gate, London, 
$.W.1, Please mark envelopes “* Accountants—F.S.” 
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CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID uP. ~ . . - 000 
RESERVE FUNDS STEAL! i eee Te  eey oT ES > ~ 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF , 4 fe So - * z 
Head Office: HONGKONG 
Chiet Mapager’ Tux Howovrante A Moasz, 0.B.E. 
BRANOH ES : 

BURMA OHINA Con, INDO-OHINA MALAYA (on) NORTH 
Rangoon Peiping Haiphong Johore Babru BORNEO @on 

CRYLON Shaugha Saigon Kuala Sandskan 
Colombo Swatow JAPAN Lampar Tawau 

CHINA Tientsin *Kobe Malaces PHILIPPINES 
Amoy Tsingtao Kure Muar Loite 
Canton EUROPE Tokyo Penang Manila 

*Chefoo *Hambarg *Yokohama SIAM 
Ohunkinog Lyons JAVA Sungei Patan. 

*Dairen HONGKONG Batavia Teluk Anson UNITRD 
Foochow Hongkong *Sourabaya NORTH KINGDOM 
Hankow Kowloon MALAYA BORNEO London 

*Harbin INDIA Cameron Brunei Town USA. 
Moukden Bomhay Higtland Jesselton New York 
Nauking Oaicutta Ipoh Kuala Belalt San Francisco 


*Branches not yet re-opened. 
London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service «» Trustées and Executors i «so ‘indertaken by the Bank’> Trustee 


Companies in 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | ~ 
EXCEEDS 


PAID EXCEED 
(1946 Accounts) 


ANNUAL INCOME 
ASSETS EXCEED 


CLAIMS 





SUDAN GOVERNMENT 
The Irrigation Department requires a Qualified Accountant, aged 39 
to 45, for servicé in the Sudan, to supervise the accounts of the 
Department of Irrigation oyer a period in which a considerable amount 
of development work is to be undertaken. Candidates should be 
qualified Accountants with costing experience. Experience in Ciyij 
Engineering accounting (with particular reference to construction) 
would be an added qualification. Appointment on Short Term Con- 
tract with a salary range of £E.900 to £E.1,200 (£E.1=£1 0s. 6d.), plus 
cost-of-living allowance at rate in force; at present the rate is £6.23 
per annum. Contract provides for an initial period of 24 monthy 
during which notice cannot be given by either party, and may he 
renewable by mutual consent for further periods. Starting rate 
would be determined according to age, qualifications and experience 
of selected candidate, credit being allowed for war service. There is 
at present no Income Tax in the Sudan. Free passage on appointment, 
Strict medical examination. Application form and general informa- 
tion for candidates are obtainable from the Sudan Agent in London, 
Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. Please mark 
envelopes **‘ Accountant, S.1.D.”" 
SUDAN GOVERNMENT 
The Mechanical Transport Department requires a Qualited 
Accountant, aged 30 to 45, for service in the Sudan, to instali an 
supervise an accounting system for the newly crpated Mechanical 
Transport Department, comprising a large major repairs workshop 
and a number of small workshops and service stations. Candidates 
should be Qualified Accountants with costing experience, preferably 
in connection with mechanical transport accounting. Appointment on 
Short Term Contract with a salary range of £E. to ££.1,200 (£El= 
£1 Us. 6d.), plus cost-of-living allowance at rate in force; at present 
the rate is £6,225 per annum. Contract provides for an initial pertod 
of 24 months during which notice cannot be given by either party, 
and may be renewable by mutual consent for further periods. Start- 
ing rate would be determined according to age, qualifications and 
experience of selected candidate, credit being allowed for war service. 
There is at present no Income Tax in the Sudan. Free passage on 
appointment. Strict medical examination. Application form and general 
information for candidates are obtainable from the Sudan. Agent in 


London, Wellington House, Sue Gate, London, S.W.1. Please 
mark envelopes *‘ Accountant, M.T.D."’ 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


The College will shortly proceed to the appointment of a Lecturer 
in Social Anthropology. Salary £550-£850. In the event of applica- 
tions being received from persons with appropriate qualifications and 
experience, consideration will be given to the a intment being made 
in the grade of Senior Lecturer. Salar £800-£1-000. 

Duties will commence ist October, 1948. 

Applications, to be received by ist May, 1948, should be addressed 
to the Secretary, University College, London, Gower Street, W.C.1, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR VISUAL AIDS 
The Governing Body of the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids 
invite applications for the post of Director of the Foundation, which 
is to market educational films and other visual material. 
Candidates should normally be at least 35 and under 50 years 
age on the Ist April, 1948, but applications for exceptionally 
qualified candidates outside these age limits may also be considered. 
They must have had administrative and organising experience, mot 
necessarily of a specialised kind, and a knowledge and experience of 
public educational administration and of the organisation of docu- 
mentary and educational film production would be an advantage. 
The successful candidate will enter the salary scale of £1,500 x | 
—£2,000 at a point on the range £1,500-£1,800 appropriate to his/ 
qualifications and experience. xed 


* 


Further particulars regarding the appointment. together a 
form of application, may be obtained from the Acting & ’ 
The Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, Hami . 


Mabiedon Place, London, W.C.1, to whom applications should be sent 
not later than 10th April, 1948. 


way by Tue Economist Newsparer, Lt0.. 
R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, March 27, 1948. 





